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"Take  this  letter,  pleas^ 

(. . .  WITH  YOUR  SPECIAL  iJp 
SHORTHAND  SHEAFFER 


FEATHERTOUCH  PEN)" 


To  the  Business  Men  and 
Women  of  America: 

For  business  use  there's  nothing  like  the  Sheoffer 
Feothertouch  with  a  point  that's  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  shorthand.  Only  platinum  in  the  pen 
point  channel  (exclusive  with  Feathertouch)  can 
give  you  the  perfect  flow  needed  for  fast  short¬ 
hand  writing.  This  fine  pen  will  add  both  speed 
and  accuracy  to  your  writing— either  shorthand 
or  longhand. 

And  efficiency,  tool  You  can  fill,  empty,  and 
clean  either  the  visible-barrel  or  the  lever-type 
Sheoffer  with  one  stroke.  Either  takes  in  400% 
more  fluid  per  stroke  than  multiple-stroke  pens — 
and  empties  with  sufficient  force  to  clean  itself 
and  keep  in  good  writing  condition.  Try 
Sheaffer's  Feathertouch  pen  once  and  you'll 
never  want  another  pen. 

Enthusiastically, 

A  SHEAFFER  OWNER 


endorsed  by  GREGG 


Sheaffer’s  Pens 
$2.75  to  $10.00 


pens  .  PENCILS  .  DESK 

SKRIP-  GRIP  TORONTO,  01 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval 

Timers  at  $5^5  each  to  address  below. 

□  Ship  Prepaid  (Check  or  Money  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 

Name . Address . City . . 

When  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

APRIL.  1935 


X-RAY  CORPORATION 


Teachers  say  ifs  a  necessity. 
Leaves  them  free  while  pupils 
work.  Send  $5.25  for  one  to¬ 
day.  Check  or  money  order. 
Use  coupon. 


Remember  that  your  pupils  expect 
'  you  to  set  them  an  example  in  ef¬ 
ficiency.  How  can  you  justify  wasting  a 
teacher’s  time  in  holding  a  watch  while 
typing  and  shorthand  tests  are  going  on? 
The  leading  schools  of  the  country  have 
long  since  found  that  a  G-E  Interval 
Timer  will  do  the  job  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  leave  the  teacher  free  for 
other  work. 

The  G-E  Timer  is  made  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  timing  intervals.  It 
measures  time  in  any  desired  intervals 
from  15  seconds  to  two  hours.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  you  set  it  for  2  minutes,  or  5, 


or  10,  or  15  minutes,  it  will  run  exactly 
that  long,  then  ring  a  bell  and  stop 
automatically. 

This  Timer  b  sturdily  built  to  give 
years  of  unfailing  service.  At  its  price, 
$5.25,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  investments  in  equipment 
of  all  you  make.  Your  school  should 
have  at  least  one,  probably  two  or  more. 

Send  check  or  money  order  today  for 
G-E  Timers  to  take  care  of  your  needs. 
We’ll  ship  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  Mail 
coupon  below  with  your  remittance. 
Money  back  if  you’re  not  more  than 
satisfied. 


2012  Jackson  Ilvd. 


Branches  in  Principal  Cities 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Why  haven’t  you  this 

G-E  Interval  Timer? 


I 


*’The  Neu 
Underwood 
is  more 
than  ever 
the  Machine 
of  Champions. 


principle  of  cylinder  construction  absorbs  the 
sound  of  key  impact... turns  the  usual  high* 
pitched,  penetrating  tap  into  a  low,  dull,  muf* 
fled  and  barely  audible  sound. 


More  typing... better  typing... 

and  NO  NOISY  TAPPING... this  is 
Underwood’s  performance-promise  to  teachers 
in  presenting  this  newest  UnderwoodTypewriter. 

MORE  TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  degree  of 
responsiveness . . .  a  new  lightness  of  touch . .  .and  an 
entirely  new  keyboard,  the  Champion  Keyboard. 

BETTER  'TYPING  because  there’s  a  new  clean- 
cut  beauty  in  every  type  impression ...  because 
new  centering  and  spacing  features  make  it  easier 
for  the  student  to  allow  every  typed  paper  to 
appear  at  its  very  best. 

NO  NOISY  TAPPING  because  an  entirely  new 
The  New 

UNDERWOOq^^^^YPEWRITER 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World's  Business 

When  getting  your  own  Underwoods  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Underwood  Typewriters,  made  by  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  writing  machines  in  the  world 
and  famous  for  speed,  accuracy,  durability  and 
simplicity,  are  climbing  to  new  high  peaks  of 
performance  since  the  introduction  of  the  New 
Underwood  Special.  See  it  at  the  nearest  Branch 
or  write  for  a  demonstration  in  your  own  school. 
Every  Underwood  Typewriter  is  backed  by 
nation-wide,  company-owned  service  facilities. 

Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

Typewriters...  Accounting  Machines...  Adding  Machines 
Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 

342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


JUST  PUBLISHED  .  .  .  a  New  Intensive 
Course  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


Hundreds  of  bookkeeping  teachers  ore  of  the  opinion  that  too 
much  time  is  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  In  our 
secondary  schools,  also  that  the  cost  of  books  and  other  teaching 
materials  Is  too  great. 


INTENSIVE  BOOKKEEPING 

AND  ACCOUNTING 

By  EDWIN  H.  FEARON 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


published  in  an  attractive,  three-color,  one-book  edition,  reduces 
to  one  year  the  time  required  for  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
for  both  personal  and  business  use. 

There  Is  no  "underbrush" — no  byroads — no  going  off  on  tangents 
in  Intensive  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  From  the  first  to  last, 
the  author  adheres  strictly  to 
the  teaching  of  the  major  prin¬ 
ciples  of  bookkeeping  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

Ask  our  nearest  ofRce  to  send  you  a 
sample  copy. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 


LIST  PRICE;..  $1.80 

The  price  of  the  text  is  the 
only  cost.  No  separate 
forms  required. 


Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 


When  sending  for  your  sample  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


TO  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  YOU- 

WE  PROVIDE  THIS  INSTRUCTION  MANUAL 


WE  know  that  introducing  a  new 
course  of  study  into  any  com* 
mercial  school  is  not  easy.  But  it  can 
be  made  quite  easy  if  the  proper  teach¬ 
ing  materials  are  available. 

That’s  why  we  prepared  this  new 
instruction  manual — “DITTO — Its  Use 
and  Operation.’’  It’s  designed  especially 
for  the  hundreds  of  commercial  schools 
that  are  introducing  courses  of  study  in 
Ditto  Equipment. 

The  teaching  of  the  use  and  operation 
of  Ditto  is  today  recognized  as  a  ^ 
prime  requisite  to  any  modern  office 
equipment  course;  and  well  it  should  I 


be,  for  Ditto  is  standard  equipment  in 
leading  offices  in  every  line  of  business. 

This  new  instruction  manual  outlines 
a  complete  course  of  study  in  Ditto 
equipment.  It’s  extremely  flexible — can 
be  made  to  suit  the  amount  of  time  you 
have  available  for  such  a  course. 

A  sample  copy  of  our  new  manual  will 
be  sent  free  to  any  teacher,  and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  copies  for  an  entire 
class  will  be  provided  free  where  Ditto 
courses  are  taught.  Write  us  for  a  copy. 
^  See  for  yourself  how  easy  we  have 
^  made  it  for  your  school  to  teach  “The 
I  I  Use  and  Operation  of  DITTO.’’ 


DITTO  INCORPORATED  »KW  4-35 

2243  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Yes,  I’d  like  to  receive  your  booklet  “DITTO — Its  Use  and  Operation,”  an  instruction  manual  for 
commercial  schools.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Name . . . . . .  . . Title. . . . . 

School— . . . . . —Addreis . . . . . . . . . . . . 

City— _ _ _ _ _ County. . . JState _ 


DITTO  INCORPORATED  •  HARRISON  AT  OAKLEY  BLVD.  •  CHICAGO 


When  sending  jor  this  Manual  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Give  your  students 

Addressograph 

trainings  too! 

THESK  days,  it*s  a  iniglity  valuable  thing 
for  the  new  business  sehool  graduate  to 
enter  the  Inisiness  world  with  more  than  a 
g<K)d  working  knowledge  of  stenography  and 
tyj)ewriting.  He  should  he  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  operation  and  uses  of  Addresso¬ 
graph — the  most  versatile  of  all  offiee  ma- 
ehines. 

You  ran  open  the  d(K)r  to  increased  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  and  faster  business  progress  for 
your  students  l)y  giving  them  Addressograph 
training.  Employers  favor  workers  who  are 
trained  in  the  uses  and  operation  of  this 
machine,  which  is  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  business. 

If  you  are  not  already  familiar  with  the 
functions  of  Addressograph,  we  invite  you 
to  get  in  touch  with  our  representative  in 
your  locality,  who  will  gladly  give  you  full 
information  without  obligation.  In  case  there 
is  no  representative  in  your  city,  (your  phone 
h<K>k  will  show  you)  please  sign  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 

AIIDRES<90«RAPH-MLI.TItiRAI>H 
CORPORATION^ 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


GRAPHOTYPE  CLASS  6140 

— hand  operated.  This  machine  embosses 
the  metal  plate  which,  when  placed  in  its 
frame,  forms  a  complete  Addressograph 
typing  unit.  It  is  easy  to  operate  .  .  .  any¬ 
one  can  quickly  learn  to  use  it.  The  6140 
Graphotype,  with  the  700  Addressograph 
shown  above,  are  recommended  as  mini¬ 
mum  classroom  equipment. 

AI>RESS<M;R\IMI-!VIIILTH;RAIMI  <:0RI*0RATI0N,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  your  book,  “Business  Short  Cuts”  which  tells  of  Addresst)graph  uses  in  all  kinds 
and  sizes  of  businesses. 

Name - Name  of  School _ 

Address . . . City . State . 

My  Position  or  Title _ _ _ 

When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  lousiness  Education  World. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH  CLASS  700 

— hand  operated.  From  a  complete  typing  unit 
(plate  and  frame)  it  automatically  prints  or  im¬ 
prints  names  and  addres.ses,  or  other  data,  at  speeds 
up  to  1500  hourly.  Anyone  can  operate  it.  Some  of 
its  many  uses;  Addressing,  filling-in,  tag  imprinting, 
duplicating  on  various  forms,  listing  .  .  .  used  in 
thousands  of  large  and  small  businesses. 
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WHITHER  BUSINESS  EDUCATION? 

We  are  io  danger  of  letting  business 
education  slip  into  other  hands^  and 
Superintenilent  Lee  rouses  us  to  action 

o 

•  EDWIN  A.  LEE,  Ph.D. 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

San  Francisco,  California 

Business  education  is  at  once  the  oldest  door  was  the  shorthand  room  with  its  curious 
type  of  public  vocational  education  and  hieroglyphics  on  the  blackboard  and  its  in- 
the  most  immature.  I  can  remember  as  structress  dressed  and  acting  as  she  thought  a 
a  lad  in  high  school,  and  that  is  quite  a  time  “business  woman”  should.  That  she  had 
ago,  the  commercial  department  which  was  learned  all  she  knew  of  shorthand  in  a  few 
housed  in  two  or  three  rooms  on  the  second  brief  weeks  in  a  business  college,  that  she 
floor  of  the  building.  In  one  room  were  a  had  never  actually  been  paid  by  anyone  for 
number  of  tables  and  in  the  corner  was  a  taking  and  transcribing  dictation,  that  the 
caged-off  section  simulating  a  bank  counter,  bookkeeping  was  like  unto  no  bookkeeping 
In  this  room  one  learned  to  keep  books  and  done  in  store  or  factory,  made  little  differ- 
write  a  business  “hand.”  In  the  adjoining  ence.  The  course  was  a  commercial  course 
room  were  the  typewriters,  clattering  away  at  and  business  would  welcome  its  graduates, 
increasing  tempos  as  the  term  wore  on.  Next  Alas,  business  did  not,  neither  in  my  town 


nor  generally.  The  reason  even  then  was  ob¬ 
vious.  The  commercial  educators  were  not 
at  heart  vocational  educators  nor  were  they 
by  training  and  skill  vocational  experts.  They 
could  not  give  their  pupils  more  than  they 
knew  or  possessed  and  they  were  short  voca¬ 
tionally  in  terms  of  both  knowledge  and  skill. 
It  is  no  wonder  that,  with  outstanding  excep- 


EDWIN  A.  LEE 


tions,  the  average  graduate  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  departments  of  those  early  days  was 
unemployable.  The  natural  result  was  a 
searching  on  the  part  of  commercial  teachers 
for  other  than  vocational  reasons  for  their  be¬ 
ing.  So  we  witnessed  the  defense  of  shorthand 
as  a  vocabulary  builder;  as  mental  discipline 
comparable  to  mathematics  or  classical  lan¬ 
guages.  We  saw  the  deterioration  of  book¬ 
keeping  to  sets  of  exercises  having  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  business  life  as  it  was  lived  in  stores 
or  banks  or  factories.  And  we  heard  discus¬ 
sions  in  meetings  of  commercial  teachers  re¬ 
volving  around  such  topics  as  “How  can  we 
secure  our  fair  share  of  superior  students?” 
or  “How  can  we  have  shorthand  accepted  as 
a  required  subject  for  entrance  to  college?” 
The  proof  that  commercial  education  is  still 
immature  in  many  sections  of  our  fair  land  is 
the  fact  that  you  can  still  hear  discussions 
about  such  topics,  that  classes  are  still  taught 
by  individuals  who  could  not  last  a  week  if 


they  had  to  face  the  actual  trial  of  business 
life  in  the  fields  they  are  teaching. 

The  first  answer  to  the  question  “Whither 
Business  Education?”  then  is  this. 

Increasingly  business  educators  must  accept 
the  philosophy  and  the  challenge  of  voca¬ 
tional  education.  What  does  this  mean?  In 
simple  terms  it  means  classes  taught  only  by 
those  who  are  thoroughly  qualified.  Indus¬ 
trial  teachers  must  first  of  all  l^e  masters  of 
the  trades  they  teach.  They  must  possess 
roughly  seven  years  of  successful  experience, 
four  years  as  apprentices  and  three  years  as 
master  craftsmen.  The  average  experience  of 
trades  teachers  in  California,  for  example,  is 
more  than  twelve  years.  The  same  is  true 
of  teachers  of  agriculture.  Successful  farm 
experience  is  a  prerequisite  to  professional 
training  as  an  “ag”  teacher.  Business  edu¬ 
cation  will  have  to  approximate  such  expe¬ 
rience  in  its  teaching  staff. 

Business  education  will  have  to  accept  the 
only  true  criterion  of  efficiency  applicable 
to  vocational  education — are  those  who  are 
trained  in  its  classes  able  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  fields  for  which  they  have  been 
trained  and  are  they  able,  once  employed,  to 
[perform  so  satisfactorily  as  to  continue  on 
the  pay  roll.  The  final  test  of  the  value  of 
any  vocational  class  resides  here.  No  matter 
how'  splendid  the  course,  how  well-trained 
the  teacher,  how’  up-to-date  the  equipment,  if 
the  graduates  of  any  program  fail  to  secure 
and  to  remain  in  remunerative  jobs  in  the 
work  for  which  they  have  been  trained,  that 
program  is  a  failure  vocationally.  Business 
education  in  the  days  ahead  cannot  escape 
this  evaluation. 

On  the  horizon,  just  coming  into  view  as 
a  responsibility  of  education,  are  four  poten¬ 
tial  developments  which  belong  by  right  to 
the  business  educator.  He  may  have  a  large 
share  in  their  refinement  and  evaluation,  if 
he  is  alert.  If  he  is  apathetic  or  careless, 
these  fields  will  become  the  province  of  other 
teachers  and  another  golden  opportunity  for 
business  education  will  slip  by  and  away. 

Consumer  Education 

The  first  of  the  four  is  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  education.  A  wise  man  is  the  one 
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who  j)urchases  the  kinds  and  amounts  of 
goods  and  services  which  he  needs  in  terms 
of  that  which  he  has  to  spend.  We  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  constant  bombardment  of  adver¬ 
tising — newspapers,  magazines,  bill-boards, 
radio.  We  make  literally  hundreds  of  pur¬ 
chases  every  month.  We  face  constantly  the 
problem  of  determination  of  value,  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  essential  from  the  non-essential. 
No  education,  in  some  ways,  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  consumer  education.  Yet  the  num- 
lier  of  well-organized,  skilfully  taught  classes 
set  up  to  instruct  youths  or  adults  how  to  buy 
wisely  and  efficiently  is  to  be  numbered  on 
the  fingers  of  our  two  hands.  What  an  op- 
fxirtunity!  What  a  challenge!  What  an  in¬ 
escapable  necessity  in  the  days  ahead!  No 
group  of  teachers  ought  to  be  better  equipped 
or  possess  a  richer  background  to  face  the 
interesting  and  baffling  problems  involved 
in  consumer  education  than  our  more  skill¬ 
ful  business  educators.  They  can  take  the 
lead,  if  they  will. 

Investment  Education 

The  second  field  is  that  of  investment  edu¬ 
cation.  The  cynics  will  probably  comment 
audibly  at  this  point  that  there  is  no  such 
animal  as  an  investment.  He  who  tries  to 
answer  the  question  “Whither  business  edu¬ 
cation?”  will  face,  however,  the  certain  fact 
that  the  America  of  the  future  will  have  in¬ 
evitably  in  its  business  fabric,  just  as  in  the 
past,  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  stock  market, 
the  small  and  large  investor,  the  idle  money 
of  the  moderately  well-to-do.  Our  present 
economic  debacle  is  due  mainly  to  uneduca¬ 
ted  investors,  both  small  and  mighty,  who, 
under  the  sfjell  of  profits  out  of  all  reason 
and  the  desire  to  get  much  for  little,  pyra¬ 
mided  the  structures  of  debt  and  overpro¬ 
duction  until  they  fell  of  their  own  imbal¬ 
ance.  How  little  we  know  of  why  it  all 
occurred!  How  silent  are  the  prophets  who 
pictured  two  cars  in  every  home  and  a  radio 
in  every  room!  I  remember  a  New  York  big 
business  man  who  for  a  time  sojourned  in 
San  Francisco.  Each  morning  from  his  hotel 
suite  he  called  his  New  York  office  on  the 
telephone  and  directed  his  subordinates  what 
to  buy  and  what  to  sell.  He  always  man¬ 


aged  to  impress  me  when  I  saw  him,  which 
was  frequently,  with  the  size  of  his  tele¬ 
phone  bill.  He  talked  glibly  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  as  I  would  talk  in  dimes.  He 
knew  as  much  as  anyone  with  whom  I  was 
acquainted  about  investments — but  it  was 
far  from  enough  when  the  merry-go-round 
stopped.  Some  day,  and  not  far  distant,  the 
wheels  of  industry  will  begin  to  turn  and  the 
tools  of  the  builder  will  again  make  a  joyful 
noise.  There  will  be  money  to  invest  and 
there  will  be  stocks  and  bonds  and  mort¬ 
gages  to  buy.  If  there  is  any  sense  in  us, 
we  will  recognize  that  the  field  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  all  its  ramifications  is  something  that 
touches  us  all.  The  present  tendency  is  still 
to  gamble — witness  the  lotteries  and  horse 
and  dog  races  and  the  sweepstakes.  Unless 
sanity  and  intelligence  control,  it  will  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  next  depression 
makes  its  appearance,  and  if  we  are  alive 
we’ll  see  what  a  real  depression  can  be  when 
conditions  are  favorable.  To  bring  about 
sanity  and  intelligence  is  the  function  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  the  picture,  at  the  very  center, 
should  stand  the  business  educator. 

Insurance  Education 

Number  three  is  the  field  of  insurance  edu¬ 
cation.  The  problem  that  most  concerns  all 
of  us  today  is  the  problem  of  security.  As  I 
write,  Congress  is  considering  the  Townsend 
Plan.  In  my  own  state  a  conservative  repub¬ 
lican  governor  has  just  delivered  a  message  in 
which  unemployment  insurance  and  old-age 
pensions  are  projected.  We  want,  as  we 
want  nothing  else,  security  against  cold  and 
hunger  and  despair.  Insurance  is  another 
name  for  security.  The  greatest  danger  to 
morale  which  the  country  has  faced  was  not 
the  closing  of  the  banks,  although  that  phe¬ 
nomenon  had  us  all  guessing.  The  disaster 
which  impended,  but  which  never  happened 
was  the  failure  of  one  or  more  great  life 
insurance  companies.  That  none  of  conse¬ 
quence  failed  was  due  largely  to  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  insurance  structure,  albeit  even 
that  structure  swayed  a  little  here  and  there. 
Life  insurance,  fire  insurance,  casualty  in¬ 
surance  remain  today  still  the  most  nearly 
impregnable  of  our  attempts  to  guarantee 
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security  against  years  and  misfortune.  For 
this  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason,  insurance 
in  the  years  ahead  is  lx)und  to  be  a  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  in  the  lives  of  men.’ 
What  constitutes  a  wise  program  of  life  in¬ 
surance.^  What  are  the  problems  of  protec¬ 
tion  against  fire,  theft,  automobile  accident, 
illness,  earthquake.^  Most  men’s  life  insurance 
has  been  determined  in  terms  of  the  ratio 
existing  between  the  salesmanship  of  the 
agent  and  the  sales-resistance  of  the  client. 
Few  know  the  actual  provisions  of  their  poli¬ 
cies,  or  the  meanings  of  such  paragraphs  as 
they  have  read.  A  host  of  decisions  affecting 
vitally  the  life  of  a  man,  the  welfare  of  his 
wife  and  children,  the  security  of  his  family 
and  business  are  made  haphazardly,  ignor¬ 
antly  and  carelessly.  For  the  business  edu¬ 
cator,  the  field  of  insurance  education  for 
every  child  before  he  finishes  high  school 
offers  at  once  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
challenging  developments  that  any  group  of 
teachers  has  faced  in  recent  decades.  Wisely 
developed  and  skillfully  taught,  such  a  course 
would  inevitably  affect  profoundly  the  whole 
life  of  those  taught.  That  so  few  courses 
exist  anywhere  in  the  United  States  seems 
improvidence  of  the  most  reprehensible  type. 

Accounfing  Education 

rhe  fourth  in  this  quartette  of  develop¬ 
ments  is  accounting  education.  Note  that  the 
term  is  not  education  for  accounting.  What 
is  meant  is  a  program  of  education  that  has 
for  its  objective  the  teaching  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  accounting  in  such  simple  terms  as 
will  make  possible  on  the  part  of  all  who 
earn  some  measure  of  control  over  that  which 
they  earn.  Money,  wages,  income  are 
worthless  in  and  of  themselves.  The  value 
of  money  exists  in  terms  of  that  which  it  w  ill 
purchase.  Wise  expenditure  of  that  which 
flows  into  one’s  exchequer  (possibly  dribbles 
w'ould  be  a  better  word  than  flows),  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  limits,  determines  the  difference 
between  a  measure  of  contentment  and  de¬ 
spair.  What  is  it  Micawber  said,  “Annual 
income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure 
nineteen  pounds,  nineteen  six,  result  happi- 

*  Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  series  of  Insurance 
articles  by  Edward  M.  Chase  in  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  for  November,  1934,  page  175. 


ness.  Annual  income  twenty  jxiunds,  annual 
expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and  six, 
result  misery.”  That  is  accounting  education 
in  a  sentence.  The  home  economics  teachers 
have  beaten  the  business  educators  to  the 
start  in  this  field  and  such  is  their  speed  that 
commercial  teachers  may  find  it  difficult  to 
catch  up.  But  far  too  small  a  proportion  of 
girls  and  practically  no  boys  ever  come  in 
contact  w'ith  home  economics.  A  field  al¬ 
most  untouched  is  there  for  the  tilling.  What 
a  harvest  in  terms  of  real  life  values  there  is 
for  those  business  educators  wise  and  capable 
enough  to  sense  the  problem. 

Another  Approach  Needed 

“Whither  Business  Education.^”  requires 
another  approach  if  the  answer  is  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  rounded.  Nothing  seems  so  clear  to 
me  as  that  business  specifically  and  all  of  us 
generally  are  in  the  mess  w’e’re  in  because 
business  has  lacked  real  leadership.  The 
worship  of  what  Time  calls  the  tycoons  has 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  recover.  We  have,  as  it  w'ere, 
become  “Insullated”  against  the  belief  that 
wisdom  and  wealth  always  went  together. 
Probably  it  has  been  w'orth  all  that  it  has 
cost  to  have  learned  that  lesson;  certainly  so 
if  we  have  learned  it  well  enough  not  to  for¬ 
get  as  soon  as  better  times  return. 

The  crying  need,  however,  is  for  real  lead¬ 
ers  who  will  guide  us  cautiously  and  sanely 
in  the  months  and  years  that  face  us.  Some 
of  these  leaders  now  exist,  although  some¬ 
times  one  wonders  to  what  degree.  I  read 
recently  of  a  firm  manufacturing  a  staple 
article  w'hich  declared  its  regular  annual 
dividend  of  eight  per  cent  but  which  pays 
its  w^orkers  the  minimum  under  the  code  and 
has  not  raised  wages  at  any  time  during  the 
depression.  No  leadership  there — nothing 
but  a  colossal  blindness  which  must  inevi¬ 
tably  wreck  that  concern.  It  is  such  lack 
of  leadership  that  retards  business,  that  hin¬ 
ders  recovery.  The  real  leadership  that  will 
eventually  bring  order  out  of  chaos  resides 
in  youth — in  those  who  are  still  in  our  high 
schools  and  colleges.  In  their  education  lies 
the  only  lasting  hope  of  the  future.  Somehow, 
some  way,  we  must,  all  of  us,  but  business 
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educators  particularly,  instill  in  these  poten¬ 
tial  business  men  of  tomorrow  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  virtues  of  honesty,  integrity,  loyalty  to 
high  ideals.  So  much  in  current  life,  with 
all  its  facing  of  reality,  is  false.  Advertising, 
particularly  on  the  air,  is  filled  with  mis¬ 
statement  and  exaggeration.  High-princi¬ 
pled  business  men  still  are  plagued  with  the 
competition  of  scoundrels  who  purchase  pro¬ 
tection  in  high  places  and  violate  the  law 
with  impunity.  Communities  still  figure  it 
is  cheaper  to  pay  the  cost  of  racketeering  than 
to  pay  the  price  of  its  eradication,  and  busi¬ 
ness  men,  respected  in  their  associations,  de¬ 
fend  the  payment.  Profit  at  any  cost  is  still 
the  outstanding  objective  of  business,  large 
and  small.  Profit  is  the  only  objective  of  the 
corporation  type  of  business  in  which  the 
ownership,  being  remote  from  the  actual  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  concern  itself,  is  interested  in 
just  one  result — dividends.  Profits  there 

must  be,  of  course.  But  along  with  profits 
must  go  those  cardinal  objectives  which  good 
business  men  have  always  sought  to 
achieve — fair  wages  and  decent  working 
conditions  for  employees,  dependable  mer¬ 
chandise  for  purchasers,  an  equitable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  total  social  welfare  of  the  city 
and  the  nation  and  to  the  ideal  of  Democ¬ 
racy  itself. 

It  is  here  that  I  place  then  my  closing  em¬ 
phasis  as  I  try  to  answer  “Whither  Business 


Education.?”  It  will  do  business  education  or 
the  nation  little  good  if  we  simply  improve 
skill  and  advance  knowledge  concerning  the 
whole  field  of  commerce,  if  we  neglect  the 
development  of  positive  and  dynamic  char¬ 
acter.  I  shall  never  forget  an  experience  I 
had  as  a  student  at  Columbia.  It  chanced 
that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  interview  a 
fine  old  gentleman  of  great  power  and  for¬ 
tune  in  Wall  Street.  Our  business  finished, 
we  chatted  a  few  moments  and  he  told  me 
of  a  noted  figure  in  New  York  financial  cir¬ 
cles  at  that  time.  This  man’s  credit  was  good 
for  any  amount  he  desired  at  any  time.  The 
only  security  he  needed  was  his  signature. 
Then  he  told  me  of  another  man  who  pos¬ 
sessed  securities  in  abundance  but  who  rarely 
secured  loans  of  any  size  because  no  one 
trusted  him.  Just  a  Sunday  School  story! 
But  business  educators  will  have  to  inculcate 
the  coming  generation  of  business  men  with 
stories  of  like  import. 

“Whither  Business  Education.?”  Toward 
times  in  which  personal  integrity  and  service 
to  mankind  will  raise  the  business  of  men 
from  mere  grubbing  for  profits  to  a  place 
where  business  men  will  be  motivated  by  the 
same  type  of  ideals  and  ambitions  as  moti¬ 
vate  the  professions  of  medicine  and  educa¬ 
tion  and  kindred  occupations.  Which  it  shall 
be  depends  upon  business  educators  in  far 
greater  measure  than  ever  before. 


SCOniSH  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FORMED 


The  organization  in  Scotland  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  for  Commercial  Certi¬ 
ficates  and  the  approval  by  the  Scottish 
Educational  Department  of  the  Committee’s 
plans  for  the  award  of  Certificates  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects  augurs  happily  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  business  education  in  that  country. 

Sir  Charles  Cleland,  K.B.E.,  M.V.O., 
LL.D.,  is  chairman  and  Dr.  T.  Pettigrew 
Young,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  D.  Litt.,  is  secretary  of 
the  committee  of  twenty-two  members,  repre¬ 
senting  county,  civic,  mercantile,  and  educa¬ 
tional  organizations. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Committee  is  to 


have  a  uniform  national  examination  for  the 
country,  leading  to  Junior  and  Senior  Certif¬ 
icates  issued  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
the  standard  of  the  corresponding  Junior  and 
Senior  Commercial  Certificates  now  issued 
locally  by  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
and  Glasgow.  For  the  present,  it  has  been 
decided  to  decentralize  the  administration  of 
these  examinations  as  much  as  possible. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  read  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  administrative  arrangements  and 
broad  aims  of  the  Committee  and  we  arc 
impressed  with  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
displayed  in  every  detail. 
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A  seaNODal  MUfjg^^Ntion  In  offered  this 
month  to  the  students  of  typewriting 


•  Editor,  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


The  design  presented  in  this  issue  has  l>een 
prepared  especially  with  a  view  to  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  in  order  that  even  the 
student  of  six  months  may  succeed.  Blocked 
in  white  against  a  black  ground,  it  brings 
out  a  better  outline  of  the  design. 

To  begin  this  design,  first  count  the  num- 
l^r  of  spaces  horizontally  and  vertically  to 
obtain  the  exact  size  of  the  picture.  Type 
with  even  rhythm  the  required  number  of 
spaces  vertically,  repeat  until  you  come  to  the 
outline  of  the  lily,  space  out  the  required 


number  and  fill  in  the  solid.  It  is  an  art  to 
learn  to  strike  the  keys  with  exactly  the 
right  touch.  The  proper  touch  should  be 
even,  positive  and  rhythmic,  so  that  all  let¬ 
ters  written  will  he  of  the  same  shade.  In 
a  design  of  this  tyjic  you  can  easily  tell 
whether  the  student  has  formed  the  habit  of 
striking  the  key  squarely  in  the  center.  This 
is  highly  important. 

The  lettering  has  been  worked  in  the 
corresponding  letter  which  gives  a  dark  cfiect 
to  some  and  light  effect  to  others. 


THIS  SAMPLER  DESIGN  IS  PARTICULARLY  STRIKING 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 


•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG.  S.C.D. 

\l'opyrif/ht,  19^5,  by  John  Robert  (iri'yy\ 


Chapter  X 
ARBITRARY  SIGNS 
I 

The  concoction  of  arbitrary  and  fanciful  signs  for  words  and  phrases  exer¬ 
cised  an  almost  hypnotic  influence  on  the  shorthand  authors  who  followed 
John  Willis,  for  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  spent  much  more  time,  and 
displayed  vastly  greater  ingenuity,  in  devising  purely  arbitrary  signs  for  words 
and  phrases  than  they  did  in  the  construction  of  their  alphabets.  In  the  system 
of  John  Willis,  the  sun  was  represented  by  a  large  circle  with  a  dot  in  it;  the 
moon  by  a  semicircle;  heart  by  a  picture  of  a  heart;  the  world  by  a  very  large 
circle  with  a  small  circle  in  it.  The  idea  of  a  large  circle  for  the  world  was  so 
suggestive  a  pictograph  that  it  was  developed  by  subsequent  authors  to  the  limit 
of  its  possibilities,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illustrations,  all  of  which 
are  taken  from  one  book: 


O 

(• 


the.  world,  worldly,  worldli¬ 
ness 

the  beginning  of  the  world 


•; 

o 


the  end  of  the  world 
in  the  world 


O 

0 

© 

o 


the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  the  world 

round  the  world 

high  up  in  the  world  {this 
world  in  some  systems) 


o 

o 

o 

e 

-o 

© 


low  down  in  the  world  {the 
other  world  in  some  sys¬ 
tems) 

entering  or  coming  into  the 
world 

leaving  or  going  out  of  the 
world 

through  the  world  {from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other 
in  some  systems) 
throughout  the  world 


before  and  after  the  world 


('hrist  came  into  the  world 


By  that  time  the  student  had  a  good  start  in  the  world!  It  was,  however, 
a  mere  beginning  on  the  lists  of  arbitraries  that  confronted  the  students  of 
those  days,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples,  which  are  selected 
almost  at  random  from  thousands  that  might  be  given: 
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wilderness 

1 

great  wilderness 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

s 

tabernacle 

// 

© 

round  the  tabernacle 

n 

A 

triangle 

// 

/ 

serpent 

nil 

/ 

old  serpent 

II 

old  crooked  serpent 

1= 

0 

within 

I- 

•T 

come  to  Christ 

•I 

-1- 

away  from  Christ 

far  enough  from  Christ 

k — 

» «  I  Trinity 


trembling 

perpetual 

both 

both  together 
between  Ixjth 
abundance 

together,  twain,  parallel,  per- 
[Xfndicular 

even  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
(the  first  character  repre¬ 
sents  g) 

behind 

before 

uprightness 

nothing  on  this  side  of  heaven 


2 

Some  faint  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  sort  of  thing  was  carried  may 
be  gained  from  one  of  the  above  phrases,  et^en  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  The 
shorthand  character  is  g,  representing  God;  the  two  lines  represent  even,  being 
of  even  length;  right  hand  is  expressed  by  placing  the  signs  for  even  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  g.  Starting  with  the  g  as  a  basis,  dots  placed  around  it  in 
various  positions,  and  in  various  numbers,  expressed  to  depart  from  God,  sons 
of  God,  saints  of  God,  daughters  of  God,  servants  of  God,  children  of  God, 
people  of  God,  worlds  of  God,  worship  of  God,  power  of  God,  fear  of  God, 
wisdom  of  God — and  so  on  almost  indefinitely. 

One  author,  William  Addy,  used  two  horizontal  waved  lines  to  represent 
waters;  various  other  marks  in  conjunction  with  these  were  employed  for  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters,  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament,  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament,  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters;  then  by  writing 
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hn,  representing  heaven,  the  phrases  waters  which  were  under  the  heaven  or 
waters  which  were  above  the  heaven  were  expressed.  He  provided  sweet  little 
arbitraries  to  be  memorized  for  are  these  the  laws  of  God,  to  I{eep  close  to  God, 
a  saint  desires  to  be  delivered  from  ye  wrath  of  God;  but  his  chef-d’oeuvre  was 
a  little  curve  with  a  circle  around  it,  which  stood  for  the  text:  “Light  is  come 
into  the  world,  and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their  deeds 
were  evil.”  All  the  student  had  to  do  was  to  learn  that  little  sign  and  use  it 
every  time  the  preacher  started  with  the  words,  “Light  is  come” — and  then  wait 
for  the  preacher  to  catch  up  with  him! 


3 

Regarding  some  of  these  abbreviations,  James  H.  Lewis,  sagaciously  re¬ 
marked:  “This  mode  of  abbreviation,  however,  has  one  great  and  incurable 
defect:  it  is  impossible  to  take  down  the  words  of  the  speaker  until  he  has  pro¬ 
nounced  the  whole  sentence;  the  last  word  being  that  on  which  the  other  con¬ 
tractions  entirely  depend.” 

The  extent  to  which  this  form  of  abbreviation  was  carried  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  Rich  took  great  credit  to  himself  because  he  had 
reduced  the  number  of  arbitraries  to  three  hundred.  While  arbitrary  signs  have 
been  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  modern  systems,  the  textbooks  of  even  some 
recent  ones  contain  special  forms  that  impose  needless  burdens  on  the  student. 
Some  years  ago,  a  noted  reporter,  Theodore  R.  Rose,  in  speaking  of  the  many 
useless  and  ridiculous  phrase  forms  with  which  some  textbooks  were  cumbered, 
said  that  when  he  was  studying  shorthand  he  had  practiced  many  phrase  forms 
that  he  never  had  occasion  to  use  in  a  long  and  varied  reporting  experience.  He 
remembered  having  diligently  practiced  a  “phraseogram”  that  was  so  brief  that 
it  fascinated  him,  and  for  forty  years  of  varied  professional  reporting  work  he 
had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  use  it.  The  phrase  form,  plmt,  rep¬ 
resented  plenipotentiary  of  the  Almighty! 

4 

# 

The  use  of  arbitraries  was  not  confined  to  shorthand  characters — by  no 
means!  All  the  letters  of  the  ordinary  alphabet,  capitals  and  small  letters,  were 
pressed  into  use  to  represent  words  or  phrases  in  the  early  systems;  in  fact,  each 
letter  usually  represented  several  words.  Then  the  longhand  letters  were  writ¬ 
ten  large  and  small,  and  were  decorated  with  dots,  dashes,  and  “commas”  to 
increase  their  capacity;  and  in  some  cases  shorthand  and  longhand  characters 
were  intermixed.  It  would  be  tedious  to  give  many  illustrations,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  incorporating  some  of  those  used  by  Job  Everardt  in  his  “Epitome 
of  Stenographie”  (1658).  Everardt  has  been  unsparingly  condemned  by  short¬ 
hand  historians.  Matthias  Levy  described  Everardt’s  book  as  “curious  for  its 
title  page,  its  introduction,  and  its  total  uselessness.”  In  concluding  his  remarks, 
Mr.  Levy  said,  “It  cannot  be  believed  that  so  complicated  and  intricate  a  method 
was  ever  mastered  by  any  man,  even  the  author  himself.”  And  James  H.  Lewis 
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was  equally  unkind  when  he  said,  “It  would  require  the  patience  of  Job  him¬ 
self  to  read  his  (Job  Everardt’s)  work  a  second  time.  ...  Of  all  the  systems 
of  Short-hand  already  noticed,  this  appears  to  be  decidedly  the  worst.  .  .  .  How 
any  man  could  sit  down  deliberately  to  write  a  system  of  Short-hand,  and  not 
by  mere  accident  produce  something  better,  is  utterly  incomprehensible!”  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  expression,  “the  patience  of  Job,”  seems 
to  have  been  popular  with  Mr.  Lewis.  In  the  textbook  of  his  own  system  he 
advises  the  student  to  “procure  a  person  who  has  the  patience  of  Job,  to  read 
pieces  of  verse  and  prose  (in  an  easy  style)  with  great  deliberation,  whilst  he 
writes  them,  every  day,  for  about  an  hour.”  To  this  advice  he  might  have  added 
an  injunction  to  the  student  likewise  to  have  the  patience  of  Job. 

The  title  page  of  Everardt’s  “Epitome”  is  divided  into  twelve  compart¬ 
ments,  each  containing  an  illustration  of  a  line  from  the  Bible,  as  follows: 

Swifter  than  the  swift  of  foot. — Amos. 

Swifter  than  a  poste. — Joh. 

Swifter  than  a  weaver’s  shuttle. — Joh. 

Sw'ifter  than  waters. — Job. 

Swifter  than  clouds. — Isaiah. 

Swifter  than  horses. — Jeremiah. 

Swifter  than  dromedaries. — Jeremiah. 

Swifter  than  roes. — Chronicles. 

Swifter  than  leopards. — HabahXul^. 

Swifter  than  eagles. — Samuel. 

My  tongue  is  as  the  pen  of  a  swift  writer. — Psalms. 

Swifter  than  ships. — Job. 


The  writer  has  a  kindly  regard  for  the  memory  of  Job  Everardt — ^because 
of  his  “becauses.”  Job  was  the  original  “because”  author;  in  no  other  textbook 
is  the  sound  educational  principle  of  giving  a  reason  for  things  so  fully  applied. 
Here  are  some  illustrations  of  Job’s  ingenuity — and  logic: 


alone,  because  it  is  a  alone  by  itself 


a  little,  because  it  is  a  little  a 


I 

-h 

'JO 

a 


little,  because  it  is  a  little  / 

Christ,  because  it  is  a  cross,  and  Christ  died  upon  the  cross 

angel,  iKcause  it  figures  an  angel  in  head  and  wings  as  they  used  to 
paint  them 

backward,  because  it  is  a  B  made  backward 


compass,  because  it  figures  a  pair  of  compasses 
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w 

II 

c- 


companions,  because  one  letter  is  companion  to  the  other 
imitate,  because  one  imitates  the  other 

company,  because  c  that  begins  the  word  is  furnished  with  company 
equal  and  unequal,  because  the  lines  are  made  equal  and  unequal 
heaven,  because  heaven  is  above 


Q-P 


earth,  because  earth  is  below  or  under,  as  the  earth  is  under  heaven  or 
below  it 

world,  because  it  is  round  as  the  world  is,  the  upper  part  figuring 
heaven,  the  lower  part  hell,  the  middle  part  the  earth,  which  is 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  world 

lif{e,  liecause  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  both  alike 


unlike,  because  it  is  unlike 


y 

(B 

\ 


integrity,  because  it  is  the  figure  of  a  heart  made  upright;  and  what  is 
uprightness  of  heart  but  integrity? 

about,  because  a  goes  about 

round  about,  iKcausc  r  goes  round  alwut 

among,  because  m  runs  down  among  a  company  of  others 


away,  because  the  latter  part  of  a  runs  away  from  the  former 


contrary,  because  it  is  the  character  for  c  made  contrary  way 

devil,  because  it  is  the  character  of  evil  made  somewhat  like  a  d,  which 
letter  added  to  evil  makes  devil 

extraordinary,  because  it  is  an  extraordinary  x 


Many  other  authors  displayed  both  imagination  and  inventive  ingenuity  in 
devising  arbitrary  signs.  One  represented  to  ease  or  too  easy  by  ee  (that  is,  two 
e’s),  and  too  wise  by  yy  (that  is,  two  y’s).  One  author  had  a  row  of  dots  running 
downward  (on  the  back  slope),  to  express  lower  and  lower;  a  similar  row  of 
dots  running  upward  expressed  higher  and  higher;  and  five  dots  arranged  in  a 
group  for  sons  and  daughters,  a  device  that  had  great  possibilities  of  expansion. 

(To  he  continued) 
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AN  ARITHMETIC  RECITATION 


•  By  NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director  of  Commercial  Education, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHILE  no  arbitrary  and  fixed  routine 
should  Itc  im{x)sed  u{X)n  the  teacher 
certain  basic  factors  in  the  planning  of  a 
lesson  should  Itc  fully  recognized. 

There  are  several  criteria  of  an  acceptable 
lesson  in  Arithmetic. 

The  first  earmark  includes  the  routine  fac¬ 
tors.  .\n  early  start  is  essential.  Pupil  self 
activity  should  he  stimulated  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  During  the  preliminary 
{K*riod  the  homework  assignment  should  be 
placed  on  the  hoard  for  the  pupils  to  copy. 
Some  pupils  should  set  their  solutions  on  the 
blackboard  while  a  slip  test  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  In  the 
meantime  the  teacher  should  inspect  the 
homework  papers  to  make  sure  that  the  work 
has  been  done  in  an  acceptable  way.  Pupils 
should  he  required  to  rule  up  and  arrange 
their  papers  for  the  day’s  work  to  insure 
uniformity  and  neatness  in  appearance. 

The  second  earmark  comprises  arithmetic 
gymnastics.  The  warming-up  exercise  may 
Ik  oral  or  written,  hut  is  never  to  be  dis- 
[Tensed  with.  It  may  deal  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  processes,  it  may  include  fractions, 
decimals,  aliquots  and  interest,  or  it  may 
deal  definitely  with  the  particular  problem 
tyfK  related  to  the  main  lesson  topic. 

The  third  earmark  deals  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  homework.  It  is  wise  to  send 
pupils  to  the  board  whose  work  is  apt  to  be 
correct.  In  checking  the  board  work  the 
teacher  should  avoid  the  w'asteful  process  of 
having  those  solutions  explained  in  detail 
which  the  majority  of  the  class  has  done 
correctly  on  their  homework  papers.  More 
important  than  expounding  the  correct  so¬ 
lution  to  the  class  is  making  certain  that  the 
pupil  can  discover  his  particular  errors  and 
can,  through  a  second  attempt,  obtain  the 
correct  solution  independently  of  the  work 
on  the  blackboard.  Teachers  will  do  well  to 
attach  less  importance  to  the  number  of 


problems  solved  correctly  at  home  and  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  phases  in  the  treatment  of  the  home¬ 
work  in  the  classroom. 

The  fourth  earmark  has  to  do  w-ith  the 
concerted  group  activity  of  the  class.  Every 
pupil  should  he  stimulated  to  participate  in 
analyzing  the  problem  presented,  in  relating 
thought  content  to  numlTcr  relation,  in  dif¬ 
ferentiating  the  significant  from  the  non- 
essential  facts  given,  in  organizing  the 
successive  steps  in  the  solution,  in  estimating 
the  answer  and  in  determining  the  projTcr 
method  of  verification.  It  is  good  practice 
to  have  silent  reading  of  the  problem  before 
the  discussion  is  begun  and  to  have  the  class 
improvise  problems  similar  to  the  tyjK  under 
discussion. 

The  fifth  earmark  relates  to  individual 
practice  in  the  application  stage  of  the  lesson. 
The  most  important  caution  to  observe  is  to 
provide  a  series  of  exercises  progressively 
graded  in  difficulty.  The  pupil  in  this  stage 
must  no  longer  rely  on  assistance  through 
the  cooperative  effort  of  the  class.  He  must 
he  thrown  on  his  own  and  he  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  complete  cycle  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  viz.,  analyzing  the  problem,  estimating 
the  result,  preparing  the  solution  and  finally 
verifying  the  answer  obtained. 

The  sixth  earmark  involves  recapitulation 
and  summation.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
end  of  the  period  the  pupils  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  restate  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  to 
state  a  problem  emlx)dying  the  topic  under 
consideration,  to  enumerate  in  proper  se¬ 
quence  the  steps  required  and  finally,  to 
state  clearly  the  rule  or  principles  evolved. 

Finally,  the  seventh  earmark  deals  with  a 
reference  to  the  new  assignment  and  a  brief 
consideration  of  one  or  two  difficulties  in 
anticipation  of  the  work  to  Ik  done  at  home. 

'Adapted  from  a  talk  delivered  by  Mr.  Altholz  before 
the  Xew  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of 
Education. 
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EFFECTIVE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE 

Vocational  guidance  is  a  form  of  human 
4‘nginccring  in  which  hookkeeping  teachers 
have  an  ohligation,  Mr.  ^loore  brings  out 
in  this,  the  second  of  an  important  series 


•  WILLIAM  L  MOORE 

Principal,  John  Hay  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

TEACHKRS  arc  really  workers  in  a  great 
industry,  engaged  in  the  production  ot 
good  and  useful  citizens.  Boys  and  girls 
are  their  raw  products.  The  schools,  with 
the  help  of  other  agencies,  are  the  factories, 
rhe  teachers  and  others  are  the  skilled  me¬ 
chanics,  whose  task  it  is  to  fashion  these 
boys  and  girls  into  good  and  useful  citizens. 
The  usefulness  of  these  good  citizens  will 
depend  not  only  upon  their  biological  inheri¬ 
tances,  but  also  upon  the  processes  through 
which  they  pass  in  their  development  by  the 
skilled  workmen  handling  them — the  par¬ 
ents,  the  teachers,  and  others. 

"Human  Engineering" 

rhe  term  “vocational  guidance”  has  be¬ 
come  so  distorted  in  the  minds  of  many  to¬ 
day,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  by 
those  who  use  it,  as  a  common  expression 
signifying  placement  in  any  kind  of  job. 
Probably,  vocational  guidance  could  be  and 
should  be  thought  of  as  ‘human  engineer¬ 
ing.’  Human  materials  vary  just  the  same 
as  raw  products  from  our  fields,  woods,  and 
mines.  It  is  the  engineer’s  job  to  find  where 
each  kind  of  material  will  serve  best.  Plat¬ 
inum  is  a  very  valuable  metal,  but  no  engi¬ 
neer  would  suggest  that  it  be  used  for  the 
building  of  motor  blocks  or  the  fashioning 
of  heavy  cranes.  Curly  walnut  and  mahog¬ 
any  are  useful  for  the  building  of  furniture, 
but  no  person  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
recommend  their  use  for  the  building  of  the 
rough  framework  of  a  house.  Scientific  en¬ 
gineering  has  discovered  the  best  places  and 
uses  for  all  of  these  products.  It  is  the  job 


of  the  human  engineer  to  discover  where 
and  how  our  human  material  fits  best  into 
the  economic  scheme,  best  for  the  individual 
and  best  for  society. 

We  all  recognize  that  human  material  is 
not  one  hundred  per  cent  adaptable.  You 
cannot  make  an  aesthetic  dancer  out  of  the 
fat  lady  of  the  circus.  Neither  can  you  make 
an  accountant  out  of  a  moron. 

Some  people  are  fitted  by  nature  and  in¬ 
heritance  as  possible  material  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  doctors, 
nurses,  lawyers,  and  so  forth,  while  there  are 
others  fitted  only  for  washing  dishes.  It  is 
as  bad  to  spoil  a  good  dishwasher  as  it  is  to 
spoil  a  fine  diamond  by  poor  cutting. 
“Human  engineering”  will  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  places  and  uses  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  then  be  instrumental  in  seeing  that 
each  individual  has  the  necessary  help  and 
the  training  to  fill  these  places  and  uses  where 
he  can  be  most  effectively  utilized. 

Capability  is  Chief  Consideration 

There  are  some  who  w'ill  immediately  ob¬ 
ject  to  such  a  scheme  as  being  undemocratic, 
too  materialistic,  and  what  not;  but  regard¬ 
less  of  our  theoretical  ideas,  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  society  is  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  those  who  are  most  capable  in  any  given 
line  are  the  ones  who  will  be  first  utilized 
and  be  considered  as  successful. 

The  recognition  of  differences  in  individual 
ability  is  as  old  as  the  first  thinking  of  man¬ 
kind,  Even  animals  recognize  superiority 
among  their  numbers.  There  are  leaders  of 
packs  of  wolves,  herds  of  elephants,  and 
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AN  ARITHMETIC  RECITATION' 


•  By  NATHANIEL  ALTHOLZ 

Director  of  Commercial  Education, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

WHILE  no  arbitrary  and  fixed  routine 
should  be  im{X)sed  ujxrn  the  teacher 
certain  basic  factors  in  the  planning  of  a 
lesson  should  lie  fully  recognized. 

I'here  are  several  criteria  of  an  acceptable 
lesson  in  Arithmetic. 

T  he  first  earmark  includes  the  routine  fac¬ 
tors.  An  early  start  is  essential.  Pupil  self 
activity  should  be  stimulated  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  During  the  preliminary 
[X'riod  the  homework  assignment  should  be 
placed  on  the  Ixiard  for  the  pupils  to  copy. 
Some  pupils  should  set  their  solutions  on  the 
blackboard  while  a  slip  test  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  class.  In  the 
meantime  the  teacher  should  inspect  the 
homework  pajiers  to  make  sure  that  the  work 
has  been  done  in  an  acceptable  way.  Pupils 
should  be  required  to  rule  up  and  arrange 
their  papers  for  the  day’s  w'ork  to  insure 
uniformity  and  neatness  in  appearance. 

The  second  earmark  comprises  arithmetic 
gymnastics.  The  warming-up  exercise  may 
lie  oral  or  written,  but  is  never  to  be  dis- 
{xmsed  with.  It  may  deal  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  processes,  it  may  include  fractions, 
decimals,  aliquots  and  interest,  or  it  may 
deal  definitely  W'ith  the  particular  problem 
tyjie  related  to  the  main  lesson  topic. 

The  third  earmark  deals  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  homew’ork.  It  is  wise  to  send 
pupils  to  the  board  W’hose  work  is  apt  to  be 
correct.  In  checking  the  board  work  the 
teacher  should  avoid  the  wasteful  process  of 
having  those  solutions  explained  in  detail 
which  the  majority  of  the  class  has  done 
correctly  on  their  homew'ork  papers.  More 
important  than  expounding  the  correct  so¬ 
lution  to  the  class  is  making  certain  that  the 
pupil  can  discover  his  particular  errors  and 
can,  through  a  second  attempt,  obtain  the 
correct  solution  independently  of  the  work 
on  the  blackboard.  Teachers  wfill  do  well  to 
attach  less  importance  to  the  number  of 


problems  solved  correctly  at  home  and  to 
give  more  attention  to  the  remedial  and  cor¬ 
rective  phases  in  the  treatment  of  the  home¬ 
work  in  the  classroom. 

The  fourth  earmark  has  to  do  with  the 
concerted  group  activity  of  the  class.  Every 
pupil  should  be  stimulated  to  participate  in 
analyz.ing  the  problem  presented,  in  relating 
tbougbt  content  to  number  relation,  in  dif¬ 
ferentiating  the  significant  from  the  non- 
essential  facts  given,  in  organizing  the 
successive  steps  in  the  solution,  in  estimating 
the  answ’er  and  in  determining  the  projier 
method  of  verification.  It  is  good  practice 
to  have  silent  reading  of  the  problem  before 
the  discussion  is  begun  and  to  have  the  class 
improvise  problems  similar  to  the  tyjie  under 
discussion. 

The  fifth  earmark  relates  to  individual 
practice  in  the  application  stage  of  the  lesson. 
The  most  important  caution  to  observe  is  to 
provide  a  series  of  exercises  progressively 
graded  in  difficulty.  The  pupil  in  this  stage 
must  no  longer  rely  on  assistance  through 
the  cooperative  effort  of  the  class.  He  must 
be  thrown  on  his  own  and  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  complete  cycle  of  the  perform¬ 
ance,  viz.,  analyzing  the  problem,  estimating 
tbe  result,  preparing  the  solution  and  finally 
verifying  the  answer  obtained. 

The  sixth  earmark  involves  recapitulation 
and  summation.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
end  of  the  period  the  pupils  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  restate  the  aim  of  the  lesson,  to 
state  a  problem  embodying  the  topic  under 
consideration,  to  enumerate  in  proper  se- 
c]uence  the  steps  required  and  finally,  to 
state  clearly  the  rule  or  principles  evolved. 

Finally,  the  seventh  earmark  deals  with  a 
reference  to  the  new  assignment  and  a  brief 
consideration  of  one  or  two  difficulties  in 
anticipation  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  home. 

'Adapted  from  a  talk  delivered  by  Mr.  Altholz  before 
the  New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of 
Education. 
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EFFECTIVE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE 

Voeational  guidan€*e  is  a  form  of  human 
ongino<‘rin)i<  in  whirh  bookkoopiniS  toaehors 
have  an  obligation,  Mr.  Mtiore  brings  out 
in  this,  the  second  of  an  important  series 


•  WILLIAM  L  MOORE 

Principal,  John  Hay  High  School 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

TEACHHRS  are  really  workers  in  a  great 
industry,  engaged  in  the  production  of 
good  and  useful  citizens.  Boys  and  girls 
are  their  raw  products.  The  schools,  with 
the  help  of  other  agencies,  are  the  factories, 
'fhe  teachers  and  others  are  the  skilled  me¬ 
chanics,  whose  task  it  is  to  fashion  these 
lx)ys  and  girls  into  good  and  useful  citizens. 
The  usefulness  of  these  good  citizens  will 
depend  not  only  u|X)n  their  biological  inheri¬ 
tances,  hut  also  upon  the  processes  through 
which  they  pass  in  their  development  by  the 
skilled  workmen  handling  them — the  par¬ 
ents,  the  teachers,  and  others. 

"Human  Engineering" 

The  term  "vocational  guidance”  has  be¬ 
come  so  distorted  in  the  minds  of  many  to¬ 
day,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  by 
those  who  use  it,  as  a  common  expression 
signifying  placement  in  any  kind  of  job. 
Probably,  vocational  guidance  could  be  and 
should  lie  thought  of  as  ‘human  engineer¬ 
ing.’  Human  materials  vary  just  the  same 
as  raw  products  from  our  fields,  woods,  and 
mines.  It  is  the  engineer’s  job  to  find  where 
each  kind  of  material  will  serve  best.  Plat¬ 
inum  is  a  very  valuable  metal,  but  no  engi¬ 
neer  would  suggest  that  it  be  used  for  the 
building  of  motor  blocks  or  the  fashioning 
of  heavy  cranes.  Curly  walnut  and  mahog¬ 
any  are  useful  for  the  building  of  furniture, 
but  no  person  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
recommend  their  use  for  the  building  of  the 
rough  framework  of  a  house.  Scientific  en¬ 
gineering  has  discovered  the  best  places  and 
uses  for  all  of  these  products.  It  is  the  job 


of  the  human  engineer  to  discover  where 
and  how  our  human  material  fits  best  into 
the  economic  scheme,  best  for  the  individual 
and  best  for  society. 

We  all  recognize  that  human  material  is 
not  one  hundred  per  cent  adaptable.  You 
cannot  make  an  aesthetic  dancer  out  of  the 
fat  lady  of  the  circus.  Neither  can  you  make 
an  accountant  out  of  a  moron. 

Some  people  are  fitted  by  nature  and  in¬ 
heritance  as  possible  material  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  stenographers,  IxKjkkeepers,  doctors, 
nurses,  lawyers,  and  so  forth,  while  there  are 
others  fitted  only  for  washing  dishes.  It  is 
as  bad  to  spoil  a  good  dishwasher  as  it  is  to 
spoil  a  fine  diamond  by  poor  cutting. 
“Human  engineering”  will  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  places  and  uses  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  then  be  instrumental  in  seeing  that 
each  individual  has  the  necessary  help  and 
the  training  to  fill  these  places  and  uses  where 
he  can  be  most  effectively  utilized. 

Capability  is  Chief  Consideration 

There  are  some  who  will  immediately  ob¬ 
ject  to  such  a  scheme  as  being  undemocratic, 
too  materialistic,  and  what  not;  but  regard¬ 
less  of  our  theoretical  ideas,  our  present  eco¬ 
nomic  society  is  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  those  who  are  most  capable  in  any  given 
line  are  the  ones  who  will  be  first  utilized 
and  be  considered  as  successful. 

The  recognition  of  differences  in  individual 
ability  is  as  old  as  the  first  thinking  of  man¬ 
kind.  Even  animals  recognize  superiority 
among  their  numbers.  There  are  leaders  of 
packs  of  wolves,  herds  of  elephants,  and 
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flocks  of  gccsc.  In  the  spring  or  fall  migra¬ 
tion  of  birds,  who  has  not  seen  the  wedge 
of  flying  geese  led  by  a  smart  old  gander 
over  thousands  of  miles  of  uncharted  land 
and  waterways?  Even  with  primitive  people, 
individuals  were  called  upon  to  show  their 
superiority  in  the  vocations  of  fighting  and 
the  chase,  a  situation  where  brawn  meant 
more  than  it  does  today. 

Along  with  the  development  of  modern 
civilization,  there  grew  up  several  systems  of 
magic  and  incantations.  These  were  started 
by  the  more  primitive  and  uninformed  peo¬ 
ple,  but  even  today  certain  of  them  are  still 
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clung  to  by  so-called  intelligent  groups.  For 
example,  there  were  certain  ways  of  pre¬ 
dicting  phenomenal  aptitude  for  some  ac¬ 
tivity  or  vocation.  Wealth,  fame,  and  honor 
awaited  only  the  predicting  of  your  future  by 
someone  trained  in  the  reading  of  your  horo¬ 
scope.  The  day  of  the  month,  the  time  of 
the  year,  the  stars  and  the  moon,  all  pre¬ 
destined  success  or  failure  in  love,  business, 
or  adventure.  If  someone  capable  of  reading 
your  horoscope  was  not  available,  you  could 
seek  out  a  palmist,  and  to  him  the  lines  in 
your  hand  would  tell  all,  or  you  could  consult 
the  phrenologist  who  could  feel  the  bumps  on 
your  head  and  tell  how  you  could  succeed 
best.  While  these  methods  have  not  com¬ 


pletely  disappeared,  they  have  in  most  places 
lost  caste  to  the  point  where  they  are  now 
lelieved  in  by  only  the  most  ignorant  or 
superstitious.  There  still  remains  another 
system  which  is  much  believed  in  by  most 
people;  that  is  physiognomy.  Who  among 
you  or  your  friends  do  not  make  decisions 
about  others  because  they  have  square  jaws, 
high  foreheads,  shifty  eyes,  large  noses,  blond 
or  brunette  hair? 

Scientific  investigations  have  shown  that 
there  is  little  correlation  between  actual  men¬ 
tal  ability  and  certain  facial  and  cranial  char¬ 
acteristics.  However,  we  cannot  say  these 
characteristics  have  no  influence,  because  as 
Hollingsworth  states,  “V’^ocational  success  de- 
p^ends  not  only  on  the  traits  one  really  pos¬ 
sesses,  but  also  somew'hat  upon  the  traits  one 
is  believed  to  possess.” 

It  is  only  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  that  we  have  recognized  vocational 
guidance  as  a  social  responsibility  and  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  schools.  There  have  always  been 
tlifTerences  lotween  human  beings  as  to 
height,  weight,  health,  porsonality,  and  men¬ 
tal  capacities;  but  it  has  taken  modern  times 
w'ith  its  intricate  social,  economic,  and  poli¬ 
tical  structure  to  make  essential  the  guidance 
and  the  puopor  pilacement  of  our  man  powxr. 
.\s  long  as  there  was  a  western  frontier  to 
which  our  poople  could  always  escapie,  there 
was  no  overcrowding  in  any  of  our  profes¬ 
sional,  mechanical,  and  clerical  pursuits.  The 
piassing  of  the  frontier  and  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  devices  have  presented  us  with 
problems,  the  like  of  which  we  have  had  no 
experience  in  solving;  one  of  these  is  an 
over  supply  of  peopile.  We  now  have  123,- 
000,000  souls  in  these  United  States  that 
must  be  supported  by  49,000,000  specialty 
workers.  Consult  the  1930  Census  repert, 
and  there  you  will  find  literally  hundreds 
of  classified  jobs,  some  of  which  were  un¬ 
heard  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Others 
are  disappearing  and  still  others  have  le- 
come  extinct  except  in  remote  sections  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible  for  the  youngster 
of  school  age  to  have  much  information  that 
would  lead  to  a  wise  choice  of  a  vocation. 
Even  adults  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
the  subject  can  give  but  little  help.  In  the 
past,  we  have  herded  toys  and  girls  through 
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courses  of  study,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  were  not  suited  to  their  needs,  and 
then  upon  graduation,  we  have  dropped 
them  into  the  fast  moving  river  of  a  com¬ 
plex  economic  world  to  sink,  swim,  or  aim¬ 
lessly  Hoat  into  some  occupation. 

X’ocational  guidance  then,  if  it  is  to  be 
the  pro{x.*r  kind,  must  he  founded  upon 


Tl  IF,  future  of  commercial  education 
de|K'nds  uiH)n  effective  pupil  guidance, 
(iuidance  cannot  be  effective  without  the 
intelligent  help  of  every  teacher.  Mr. 
Moore’s  article  in  this  issue  of  the  Busi- 
NKSS  Kdi'cation  WoRi.n  is  the  second  of  a 
series  presenting  the  view{H)ints  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  leaders  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education. 

I  he  editor  of  this  series  is  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Spanabel,  of  the  Fifth  .\venue  High  Sch(X)l, 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Spanabel  is  a  pioneer  in 
commercial  education  as  well  as  vocational 
counselling. 

We  want  to  get  a  nation-wide  reaction 
to  this  scries  from  teachers  and  sch(H)l 
administrators.  What  are  you  doing  to 
bring  about  in  your  own  school  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  necessary  machinery  for 
practical  vocational  guidance?  What  is 
\()ur  opinion  on  this  subject,  based  on  your 
own  personal  experience?  Send  your  com¬ 
ments  to  Dr.  Spanabel  in  care  of  this 
journal.  We  need  your  help  to  make  this 
series  really  effective. 


basic  facts  and  needs;  it  has  tremendously 
imjxirtant  functions  to  perform — namely, 
that  of  finding  the  type  of  work  where  the 
individual  is  best  fitted  to  serve,  and  where 
he  will  ultimately  achieve  the  greatest  suc¬ 
cess  for  himself,  and  contribute  the  most 
good  to  society  in  general. 

As  a  bookkeeping  teacher,  many  students 
will  come  to  you  asking  for  help  in  choosing 
their  vocation.  What  should  you  know  lie- 
fore  you  feel  free  to  give  advice.^  Certainly, 
it  is  as  imjxirtant  to  steer  an  individual  out 
of  an  occupation  when  he  is  wrongly  fitted 
for  it,  as  it  is  to  guide  him  into  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  offers  him  the  best  opportunity 
and  for  which  he  is  mentally,  physically,  and 
socially  fitted. 


First,  every  teacher  who  is  likely  to  be 
called  upon  for  counsel  in  the  choosing  of 
an  occupation  must  know  something  about 
the  hundreds  of  occupations  that  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  49,000,000  wage  earners. 
Especially,  they  should  know  what  are  the 
occupations  available  in  their  own  particular 
section  of  the  country.  They  should  know 
something  about  the  number  of  people  work¬ 
ing  in  these  various  occupations,  their  ages, 
their  salaries,  the  possibilities  for  promo¬ 
tion,  the  hazards  connected  with  the  jobs, 
the  levels  of  intelligence,  and  special  abili¬ 
ties  necessary  to  perform  tasks  successfully, 
and  finally  whether  the  field  is  a  growing  or 
disappearing  one. 

The  second  thing  which  the  teacher  must 
know  when  guiding  a  young  person  is  some¬ 
thing  about  the  individual’s  capacities  and 
abilities  for  certain  types  of  work.  The  test¬ 
ing  for  these  intellectual  levels  and  special 
abilities  may  be  difficult  or  easy,  depending 
upon  the  individual  and  the  occupation 
which  he  chooses  to  enter.  While  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  whether  we  have  yet  developed 
tests  which  will  classify  our  abilities  as  being 
those  necessary  for  the  bookkeep>er,  stenog¬ 
rapher,  doctor,  or  lawyer,  we  do  have  the 
techniques  for  the  measuring  of  general  in¬ 
telligence,  which,  according  to  Thorndyke,  is 
really  composed  of  three  intelligences;  name¬ 
ly,  abstract  intelligence,  social  intelligence, 
and  mechanical  intelligence. 

While  we  may  expect  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
sistency  in  these  three  intelligences  in  an 
individual,  they  are  by  no  means  found  in 
exact,  proportionate  amounts  within  a  given 
person.  We  do  know,  however,  that  those 
pieople  who  have  high  rates  of  abstract  in¬ 
telligence  deal  successfully  with  abstract 
ideas;  that  is  to  say,  those  people  with  high 
rates  of  abstract  intelligence  make  good 
scientists,  lawyers,  doctors,  or  accountants. 
Those  who  are  blessed  with  social  intelli¬ 
gence  will  serve  well  in  situations  which  in¬ 
volve  the  handling  of  people.  They  make 
good  business  men,  salesmen,  and  politicians. 
Those  who  are  endowed  with  mechanical  in¬ 
telligence  do  best  where  manipulative  work 
is  required.  They  make  good  machine  oper¬ 
ators,  whether  it  be  a  typewriter  or  an 
ocean-going  steamer. 
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The  intelligence  test  is  a  test  of  ability  to 
(Jo  abstract  thinking  and  does  not  measure 
ideals,  interest,  creative  }X)\ver,  good  breed¬ 
ing,  or  industry.  Those  qualities  which  are 
needed  by  the  Ixxikkeeper  will  have  to  he 
ascertained  lx.’fore  the  jxrson  can  he  intelli¬ 
gently  told  the  truth  alxiut  his  fxissihle  future 
in  the  held  of  Ixiokkeeping  or  accounting. 
C'ertain  occupations  require  unusual  physical 
abilities;  others  require  Ixauty  of  face  and 
manners;  and  still  others  require  moral  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  highest  order. 

.\n  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  book- 
keefxr  and  accountant  reveal  that  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  lor  him  to  have  a  high  degree  of 
ability  in  abstract  thinking.  I’he  required 
ability  along  this  line  is  certainly  compar¬ 
able  to  that  required  of  the  successful  lawyer 
or  physician.  Since  the  lx>okkeeper  and  ac¬ 
countant  may  be  required  to  use  machines 
in  his  work,  such  as  calculating  machines, 
the  typewriter,  billing  and  Ixxjkkeeping  ma¬ 
chines,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have  a  rather 
high  degree  of  mechanical  ability.  The  book¬ 
keeper  will  always  need  to  have  enough 
social  ability  to  get  along  well  with  his  office 
associates.  How'ever,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
that  his  social  abilities  be  as  highly  developed 
as  those  required  of  the  private  secretary, 
the  information  clerk,  the  sales  person,  or 
other  groups  whose  duties  carry  them  into 
close  contact  with  large  numbers  of  cus¬ 
tomers  or  clients.  The  bookkeeper,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  must  have  a  love  for  and  an 
ability  to  handle  figures  and  do  detailed 
work,  and  since  he  is  required  to  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  all  that  goes  on  within  the 
establishment,  his  moral  qualities  must  lx 
of  the  highest  order. 

Guidance  Begins  Early 

The  pupil  who  finally  reaches  the  lx)ok- 
keeping  course  in  the  senior  high  school  has 
been  subjected  to  much  guidance  long  be¬ 
fore  he  comes  to  his  bookkeeping  teacher. 
In  fact  his  guidance  started  shortly  after  he 
first  opened  his  eyes.  Parents  guided  his  first 
steps.  Brothers,  sisters,  and  other  youngsters 
guided  his  early  play  activities.  Preachers 
and  teachers  gave  him  their  aid  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  moral  and  intellectual  habits,  and 


in  certain  schools,  they  took  him  through 
a  lormal  course  in  vocations. 

It  is  presumed  then  that  every  pupil  who 
enrolls  in  Ixjokkeeping  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  decisions  as  to  what  his  future 
will  be.  Whether  his  decision  is  wise  will 
dejxnd  largely  upon  the  information,  truth- 
tulness,  and  the  ability  of  his  past  advisers. 
This  process  ot  counseling  and  seasoning 
must,  therefore,  continue  until  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  acquiring  the  necessary  skills  for 
placement  in  his  chosen  occupation  and  has 
been  counted  as  successful. 

Various  Definitions 

Educators  and  philosophers  have  given  us 
various  definitions  lor  education.  One  says 
'‘Education  is  a  training  of  the  mind.”  An¬ 
other  says  “Education  is  training  for  life,” 
another  “Education  is  life.”  Regardless  of 
the  definition,  it  is  quite  probable  that  our 
educational  program  of  the  future  will  be 
determined  by  what  we  today  think  life 
will  be  in  the  years  to  come.  The  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  in  order  that  he  can  better  predict 
what  will  hapjxn  to  his  pupils  in  their  fu¬ 
ture  years.  Indications  are  present  today 
that  in  the  future  the  objectives  of  the  first 
year  of  lxx)kkeeping  are  likely  to  be  changed 
from  the  narrow'  vocational  tyjx  to  the 
broader  social  economic  type. 

I'his  new  type  of  bookkeeping  will  lx  not 
only  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  com 
mercial  occupations,  but  for  all  people  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  how  to  handle 
their  own  personal  and  community  affairs. 

(luidance,  to  this  grade  of  bookkeeping 
pupil,  must  be  vastly  different  from  the 
guidance  given  the  individual  who  continues 
his  study  of  bookkeeping,  hoping  to  make 
Ixxikkeeping  and  accounting  his  life  career. 
How’ever,  this  sort  of  an  introduction  to  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  profession  will 
furnish  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  individual  characteristics  and  abilities  of 
his  pupils  in  reference  to  their  adaptabiilty 
to  the  accounting  field.  This  course  will 
permit  the  pupil,  while  gaining  fundamental 
information  and  knowledge,  to  determine  the 
handling  of  his  own  pxrsonal  affairs,  to  take 
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stock  of  his  interest  and  abilities,  and  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  would  like  to  devote  his 
future  to  this  kind  of  work.  Actual  facts 
concerning  the  pupil,  his  interests,  abilities, 
tlisahilities,  and  the  rec]uirements  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  must  he  dealt  with  by  the  pupil  and 
the  teacher  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  and 
truthful  manner. 

'I'he  school  should  keep  a  continuous  and 
permanent  record  of  the  pupil  in  all  the 
activities  of  the  school,  and  these  should  in¬ 
clude  his  habits  and  attitudes  toward  per¬ 
sonal  appearances,  workmanship,  honesty 
and  trustworthiness,  courtesy  and  considera¬ 
tion,  self-control  and  obedience,  initiative 
and  self-reliance,  sportsmanship,  general 
Hualities  of  citizenship,  and  scholarship, 
('onstant  reference  and  checking  should  he 
made  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  on 
these  abilities,  habits,  and  attitudes  with  a 
systematic  effort  to  improve  and  develop 
them  until  they  are  acceptable. 

In  those  cases  where  improvement  and 
development  has  not  been  sufficient  to  justify 
guidance  into  the  bookkeeping  and  account¬ 
ing  field,  definite  recommendations  should  Ix^ 
made  to  transfer  his  interests  to  another  and 
less  exacting  occupation. 

.Xumerous  surveys  have  revealed  that  the 
number  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  posi¬ 
tions  are  so  few  in  number  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  public  funds  and  is  misleading  to  the 


pupils  to  train  those  who  are  not  qualified 
nor  promotable  to  fill  these  positions.  The 
sooner  the  school  officials  and  teachers  realize 
the  futility  of  trying  to  make  acceptable  em¬ 
ployees  out  of  those  who  do  not  possess  the 
fundamental  cjualities  to  insure  moderate 
success,  just  that  soon  will  the  whole  field 
of  commercial  education  be  raised  to  the 
plane  which  it  really  deserves  in  the  minds 
of  the  taxpayers,  the  users  of  our  products, 
the  public,  and  our  fellow  educators. 

It  is  only  logical  to  assume  that  the  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  knows  the  intricacies  of  his 
chosen  field  better  than  any  one  else.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  teach  only 
the  skills  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  a  set 
of  hooks.  Education  of  young  people  is 
much  broader  than  this  narrow  vocational 
concept.  Truly,  he  must  be  a  master  of 
subject  matter,  but  in  addition,  he  must 
know  all  the  other  things  which  go  along 
with  mastery  to  make  the  complete  and 
successful  employee,  and  must  ever  be  on 
the  alert  to  be  helpful  in  instructing,  ad¬ 
vising,  and  guiding  the  pupil  so  that  he  is 
a  complete  and  well-rounded  individual  be¬ 
fore  he  leaves  the  school.  The  bookkeeping 
teacher  who  does  less  than  this  is  not  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  classed  as  a  real  teacher  whose 
problems  today  have  been  multiplied  by  the 
existing  complexities  of  a  modern  industrial 
world. 


ADDS  TEACHER-TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 


MISSISSIPPI  State  College  announces  the 
addition  of  a  teacher-training  depart¬ 
ment  to  its  School  of  Commerce  which  will 
ccxjperate  with  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education  in  train¬ 
ing  qualified  teachers  of  commercial  subjects 
and  in  improving  the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  handling  part-time  commer¬ 
cial  classes. 

Local  commercial  teachers  are  now  con¬ 
ducting  a  critical  survey  preparatory  to  a 
conference  of  part-time  commercial  teachers. 
The  first  step  in  this  survey  is  a  series  of 
personal  interviews  with  part-time  trainees 


and  with  employers  of  such  trainees  in  an 
effort  to  determine  what  vocational  training 
is  needed  in  addition  to  regular  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  shorthand  and  typing.  Each 
teacher  will  report  her  findings  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  at  which  there  will  also  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  general  discussion  and  specific 
questions. 

Professor  George  E.  Wallace  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education, 
State  College,  is  directing  the  preliminary 
pTreparations  and  will  have  charge  of  the 
state-wide  commercial  educational  program 
to  he  inaugurated. 
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LIFE  AT  CAMP  COMMY 

•  RAY  ABRAMS 

Principal,  Samuel  J.  Peters 

Boys'  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  Orleans,  La. 


ONLY  those  who  are  among  the  for¬ 
tunate  can  know  the  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  close  contacts 
with  groups  of  Ixjys.  Only  those  whose  chief 
interests  are  watching  and  directing  the 
growth  of  Ixiys  can  exjK*rience  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  that  comes  from  life  lived  so  fully.  To 
know  that  one  has  in  his  [xiwer  the  privilege 
of  contributing  to  those  influences  that  lead  to 
wholesome  outlooks  and  to  worth-while  en¬ 
joyment  for  others,  there  is  added  a  note  of 
joy  in  what  might  otherwise  tend  to  Income 
routine  monotony  in  this  teaching  business. 

In  these  days  of  economic  uncertainty,  the 
objectives  of  commercial  education  have  Ix.*- 
come  a  bit  clouded.  We  are  not  sure  that 
there  is  solid  ground  beneath  our  feet.  We 
are  still  training  primarily  for  jobs  that  do 
not  e.xist.  We  are  adhering  to  the  convention¬ 
al  standards  in  our  teaching  of  vocational 
subjects.  We  are  stressing  with  larger  num- 
l>er  of  students  than  ever  before  the  tradi¬ 
tional  skill  subjects,  while  all  the  time  we 
know  that  occupational  opportunities  for  im¬ 
mediate  application  of  these  skills  never  were 
less.  We  are  confident,  at  the  same  time, 
that  never  before  has  there  been  a  greater 
.  need  for  a  more  general  recognition  and 
application  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
ty|)e  of  teaching  in  which  we  are  interested. 

The  confusion  in  our  minds  in  evaluating 
our  present  work  and  the  uncertain  future  of 
our  boys,  the  situations  which  they  themselves 
perceive  and  evaluate,  and  the  general  un¬ 
rest  can  very  easily  produce  a  generation 
either  dissatisfied  enough  to  revolt  or  dis¬ 
gusted  enough  to  become  indifferent.  Unless 
at  this  time  we  can  build  up  a  morale  in 
ourselves  and  our  boys,  unless  we  can  im¬ 
plant  an  attitude  of  courage  and  hopie,  the 
stern  reality  of  the  facts  of  today  are  apt  to 
lead  to  a  very  drab  tomorrow. 

In  the  Samuel  f.  Peters  Boys’  High  School 
of  Commerce,  in  New  Orleans,  we  are  devel¬ 
oping  a  project  that  is  filling  a  need,  provid- 


Ovt^rlooking  the  Bugue  Falaya* 
nt^ar  Xew  Orlean»ii,  a  bi^autiful 
rf'treat  has  arisc^n,  and  it  Im 
op«‘rafed  by  ennimercdal  KtudeniN 


A  PINE-LINED  LANE  AT  COMMY 


ing  an  opjxirtunity,  supplying  an  interest, 
rhe  need  is  for  a  hojieful  outlook;  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  for  unselfish  service;  and  the  interest 
is  one  that  brings  cheer  to  all  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  its  growth — we  are  building 
Camp  Commy. 

Three  years  ago,  1932,  w'e  purchased  a 
school  bus.  We  needed  transportation  for 
our  athletes  to  and  from  gridirons,  baseball 
fields,  and  gymnasiums,  having  only  limited 
facilities  of  our  own  of  that  kind.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  carfare  had  become  so  serious  that 
the  school  w'as  finally  called  upon  to  give  the 
answer,  and  the  answer  was  the  bus.  It  was 
the  black-and-gold  school  bus  that  started  the 
camp,  that  and  the  smoothly  paved  Louisiana 
roads  of  Huey  P.  Long.  It  was  unthinkable 
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that  the  bus  on 
Sundays  should 
stay  housed  in  its 
garage  when,  with 
nothing  more  than 
leisure  to  spend, 
those  roads  were 
lieckoning.  Like 
white  riblx)ns  they 
unwound,  leading 
to  magical  places, 
rainlxjw  ends.  Sun¬ 
day  after  Sunday 
MISS  RAY  ABRAMS  found  us  in  groups 
of  thirty,  in  picnic 
fashion,  seeking  new  s[X)ts  to  enjoy.  Through 
palmetto-lined  swamp  land,  across  level  pine 
land,  we  traveled,  our  destinations  Grand 
Isle  with  the  surf,  Barataria  with  the  moss- 
hung  oaks.  Sunny  Brook  with  the  deep  swim¬ 
ming  hole.  Pine  Land  Park,  Paradise  Grove, 
Bayou  Liberty,  the  banks  of  the  Tchefuncta, 
and  eventually  the  Bogue  Falaya  in  St.  Tam¬ 
many  Parish — the  famous  Ozone  Belt. 

It  was  to  the  hanks  of  the  Bogue  Falaya, 
the  Indian  name  for  “Crazy  Water,”  that  we 
turned  most  often.  There  was  one  site  that 
made  a  strong  appeal — high  pine  land  rising 
abruptly  50  feet  from  the  river,  a  white,  sand- 
Iwttomed  stream,  coming  with  a  swift  cur¬ 
rent  around  a  bend  lined  with  silver  birch, 
curving  around  a  moon-shaped  l)each.  The 


September,  1933,  ways  and  means  were  de¬ 
vised  to  raise  the  money  and  lift  the  mort¬ 
gage.  Boat  rides,  dances,  parties,  glee  club 
performances,  and  finally  an  animal  auction, 
to  which  each  one  offered  a  spare  pet,  netted 
the  required  sum  in  less  than  a  year. 

Then  began  building  plans.  Assuming 
another  mortgage  in  the  summer  of  1934, 
two  places  were  erected — one,  a  log  cabin  to 
house  a  caretaker,  the  other,  a  pavilion,  com¬ 
bining  recreation  space  with  two  dressing 
rooms  and  a  kitchen  nook.  For  drinking 
water,  we  drilled  a  100-foot  well,  which  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  mineral  water  similar  to  the 
health-giving  artesian  water  for  which  the 
section  is  noted.  With  the  opening  of  school 
in  September,  1934,  it  was  only  a  matter  of 
months  Ix'fore  very  active  plans  netted  an 
amount  sufficient  to  retire  the  second  mort¬ 
gage.  With  the  impetus  provided  by  the 
knowledge  that  buildings  were  a  reality,  we 
began  raising  funds  for  two  additional  struc¬ 
tures,  the  erection  of  which  we  hope  will 
start  this  month.  The  proposed  buildings, 
plans  for  which  are  already  drawn,  include, 
first,  a  combination  dormitory  and  commu¬ 
nity  kitchen-dining  hall;  and,  second,  a  small 
administration  building. 

In  the  meantime  we  incorporated.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  example  set  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  establishing  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps,  we  organized  our  own  C.  C.  C. — 


LEFT,  A  VIEW  OF  PART 
OF  THE  CAMP  GROUNDS 

BELOW,  LOG  CABIN  OF 
THE  CAMP  CARETAKER 


recurring  desire  to  visit  this  place  finally  be¬ 
came  a  definite  desire  to  possess  it.  Since  it 
was  not  impulse  that  prompted  us,  we  enter¬ 
tained  the  thought  seriously  and  began  nego¬ 
tiations.  In  August,  1933,  the  sale  was  made 
and  the  place  was  ours.  Not  having  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  cash,  a  mortgage  note  was 
signed,  and  as  soon  as  school  reopened  in 
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Camp  Commy  Corjx)ration,  The  charter, 
issued  by  the  State  Department,  December 
4,  1934,  makes  every  student  of  the  school, 
past,  present,  and  future,  every  memlKr  of 
the  faculty,  a  shareholder.  I  he  fact  that 
there  is  this  {X'rsonal  feeling  in  the  possession 
of  the  place  is  a  strong  influence  that  is  large¬ 
ly  resjxjnsible  for  the  enthusiastic  interest 
with  which  the  place  is  regarded. 

A  Program  of  Expansion 

Next  year,  our  problem  will  be  to  substi¬ 
tute  sanitary  plumbing  for  the  present  primi¬ 
tive  accommodations.  As  student  interest 
expands,  we  will  expand  the  building  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  not  too  far  removed  to  visualize 
additional  dormitories,  a  faculty  house,  a 
reading  room,  a  flow  well  draining  into  a 
hsh  [X)nd  lined  with  water  cress,  a  swimming 
|xx)l  lined  with  cement,  electric  lights,  and  a 
radio,  and  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  might, 
knowing  too  much  luxury,  descend  the  scale 
and  degenerate  into  a  “dude  ranch.” 

Our  Sunday  visits  are  the  culmination  of 
the  week's  work.  Last  school  year,  alxjut  six 
hundred  Ixjys  made  the  bus  trip,  and  already 
this  year  over  four  hundred  boys  have  visited 
Camp  Commy.  We  have  cleared  under¬ 
brush,  cut  brambles,  cut  paths  and  roadways, 
dug  drainage,  planted  seven  pecan  trees, 
built  outdoor  benches  and  tables,  cleared  a 
basketball  field,  set  up  goal  posts,  started 
work  on  a  baseball  diamond. 

Boys  are  already  organizing  their  groups 
for  the  summer.  There  will  be  no  let-up  in 
our  plans  now — we  shall  “follow'  through.” 
For  the  time  spent  in  planning  Camp  Com¬ 
my,  there  is  recompense  in  the  thought  of  its 
permanency;  for  the  energy  sjxnt  in  its 
building  there  is  strength  restored  that  the 
place  itself  gives  to  those  who  love  it;  for  the 
dreams  vested  in  its  future  there  is  certainty 
in  the  joy  of  ultimate  realization. 


Brief  Form  Charts  Available 

GregR  Shorthand  “Brief  Form  Charts’’  are 
available  in  handy  leaflets  designed  for  testing 
and  drill  purposes.  These  charts  sell  for  2r  each 
or  $2.00  the  hundred.  Orders  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  remittances,  and  should  be  address^ 
to 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Business  Education  Council  Meets 

THL  winter  meeting  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Business  F.ducation  was  held  at  the 
I  lotel  edaridge  in  Atlantic  City  F'ebruary  23. 

.\t  an  enjoyable  dinner  meeting,  Dr.  A.  B. 
.Meredith,  of  .New  York  University,  s[x>ke  on 
“Some  Problems  of  lulucation  in  the  Next 
1  )ecade.” 

Rejxjrts  of  standing  committees  were  re¬ 
ceived  as  follows:  Committee  on  Publica¬ 
tions,  L.  A.  Rice,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  New'  Jersey;  Committee  on 


PAUL  S.  LOMAX 


Teacher  Helps,  Imogene  L.  Pilcher,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Committee 
on  Policies  for  the  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  follow  ing  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year:  President,  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
New'  York  University,  New  York  City;  Vice 
President,  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Secretary,  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  Treasurer, 
Albert  E.  Bullock,  In  Charge  of  Commercial 
Education,  Los  Angeles. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be 
held  in  Denver  on  July  1,  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  N.  E.  A. — Helen  Reynolds,  As¬ 
sociate  Professor,  Secretarial  Studies,  Ohio 
University. 
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BEHIND  THE  FINANCIAL  NEWS' 

IKi^aclin^  tlic^  financial  pages  of  a  newspaper 
is  an  art  in  itself,  but  it  is  an  art  easily 
maslf^reil:  in  this,  the  sec*on€l  of  a  series,  Mr. 
Stabler  tells  us  about  th<»  St04*k  Exchange 

•  C.  NORMAN  STABLER 

Financial  Editor 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 


MORK  individuals  are  interested  in 
the  table  ot  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  than  in 
any  other  single  leature  of  a  financial  section. 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  most 
other  New  York  papers,  as  well  as  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  publications  in  other  cities,  this 
table  is  complete  in  every  detail.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  on  the  following  page 
that  the  high  jx)int  and  the  low  point  at 
which  each  issue  sold  during  the  current  year 
to  date  is  shown.  In  addition  the  annual 
dividend  rate  is  shown  in  dollars. 

The  Previous  Day's  Trading 

.\side  from  this  and  the  name  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  stock,  the  balance  of  the  information 
in  this  table  concerns  the  trading  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day  only.  It  shows  the  number  of 
shares  which  changed  hands,  the  price  at 
which  the  first  trade  of  the  day  was  consum¬ 
mated,  the  high  price  of  the  day  and  the  low 
price  of  the  day,  the  closing  price  and  the  net 
difference  lietween  this  closing  price  and  that 
of  the  previous  day.  In  addition  it  shows 
the  closing  bid  and  asked  quotations,  which 
are  respectively  the  price  which  a  prospective 
buyer  is  willing  to  pay  and  the  price  at  which 
a  prospective  seller  will  sell. 

All  prices  are  in  dollars.  They  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  par  values,  as  in  the  quotation  of 
bonds. 

In  the  table  on  the  following  page,  Adams- 
Millis,  which  closed  at  31^,  or  $31.62 a 
share,  was  up  or  37^4  cents  a  share,  from 
the  closing  price  of  the  previous  day.  Alle¬ 
ghany  Corp.,  which  closed  at  1%,  was  un¬ 


changed  from  the  previous  close,  this  lieing 
indicated  in  the  table  shown  here  by  a  long 
dash.  American  Stores  on  the  day  covered 
by  this  table  was  quoted  x  d,  or  ex-dividend. 
On  the  preceding  day  it  had  closed  at  43^2, 
while  in  this  table  it  will  be  seen  it  closed  at 
the  same  price,  apparently  unchanged,  but 
actually  up  •/.,  as  the  holder  became  entitled 
to  the  dividend  of  50  cents.  The  directors 
had  declared  a  dividend  of  50  cents,  payable 
December  1  to  stockholders  of  record  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  Any  one  who  held  the  stock  through 
November  14,  even  though  he  may  have  sold 
at  the  ojxMiing  on  November  15,  would  re¬ 
ceive  the  dividend  on  December  1. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  between  the  stock 
of  record  date  and  the  payable  date  is  that 
it  requires  the  corporation  considerable  time 
to  determine  who  is  entitled  to  its  dividend. 
It  takes  off  from  its  stock  record  books  on  the 
sjTecified  date  the  correct  list  of  stockholders 
and  the  number  of  shares  in  the  name  of 
each.  Then  starts  the  tremendous  task  of 
writing  the  dividend  checks  and  mailing 
them.  In  the  case  of  a  few  corporations  that 
have  many  holders  of  relatively  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  stock,  the  number  of  checks  sent  out 
each  payable  date  runs  alxrve  300,000. 

Many  of  these  checks  go  direct  to  brokerage 
houses  instead  of  to  the  individuals  actually 
owning  the  shares.  This  is  because  the  corpo¬ 
ration  has  no  way  of  determining  who  owns 
its  shares  through  a  brokerage  account.  If 
an  individual  purchased  100  shares  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  on  margin  at  his 

*  Adapted  from  “The  Financial  Section  of  a  News¬ 
paper,’’  College  Edition,  by  C.  Norman  Stabler,  New 
^■ork  Herald  Tribune,  New  V’ork,  N.  Y.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  author  and  publisher. 
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lirokcr’s  office,  the  certificate  would  not  be 
transferred  to  the  individual.  It  is  held  by 
the  broker  as  collateral  for  the  loan  he  has 
made  the  customer,  and  as  far  as  the  corpora¬ 
tion  knows,  the  broker  owns  the  stock,  as  the 
certificate  is  entered  on  its  books  in  his  name. 

This  stock  is  said  to  be  in  a  Street  Name, 
rhe  corporation  sends  the  dividends  to  the 
Street  Names  and  these  firms  divide  it  up 
among  those  customers  who  actually  own  the 
stock.  The  above  individual  would  receive 
his  money,  but  it  would  be  credited  to  his 
account  at  the  brokerage  office  instead  of  com¬ 
ing  to  him  in  the  form  of* a  check  from  the 
telephone  company. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  if  the  stock 
is  quoted  ex  any  benefit  other  than  a  cash 
dividend.  The  stock  may  carry  a  warrant 
entitling  the  holder  to  purchase  additional 
shares  at  a  specified  price  within  a  certain 
length  of  time.  Such  stock  is  recorded  in  the 
daily  table  of  transactions  with  w  w  beside 
the  name.  This  means  “with  warrants.” 
When  the  warrants  are  deducted,  the  stock 
is  recorded  ex  w,  or  ex  warrants. 

Similarly  it  may  be  quoted  ex  rights  or  ex 
a  stock  dividend. 

The  Delivery  Privilege 

Occasionally  a  stock  is  sold  on  the  floor  of 
the  Exchange  with  the  privilege  extended  to 
the  seller  to  make  delivery  at  some  future 
date.  He  may  have  the  certificate  deposited 
at  some  distant  point,  yet  prefer  to  sell  it 
immediately.  He  instructs  his  broker  to  sell 
and  make  delivery  in  seven  days,  or  even  later 
if  necessary.  This  is  termed  a  Sellers  7  sale. 
On  the  tape  the  sale  is  recorded  but  carries 
S  7  following  the  price  at  which  the  sale  was 
made.  In  the  newspapers  the  S  7  is  carried 
in  the  position  usually  occupied  by  the  net 
change.  No  net  change  is  recorded  for  such 
transactions  as  they  are  not  made  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  manner. 

Stock  sold  in  the  ordinary  manner  is  de¬ 
livered  by  the  broker  handling  the  sale  to 
the  broker  handling  the  purchase  by  2:15  of 
the  second  full  business  day  following  the 
transaction.  To  have  the  transaction  com¬ 
pleted  immediately,  the  seller  would  have  to 
notify  his  broker  to  sell  for  cash.  This  would 


be  recorded  on  the  tape  with  a  C  following 
the  price  of  the  sale.  In  the  newspapers  the 
C  would  be  printed  in  the  place  usually  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  net  change.  No  net  change  is 
recorded  for  such  transactions  as  they  are  not 
made  in  the  regular  manner.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  such  transactions  may  be  seen  on  the 
tape  in  the  final  day  of  trading  of  any  year, 
as  sellers  wish  to  establish  an  income  tax  loss. 
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NEW  irORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  25,  1935 
Based  on  70  Industrials,  30  Rails 
INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

Net  Year 
High  Low  Last  change  ago 
1.1  Mfg...  217. S.3  217.24  217.03  —  .02  204.24 

10  Oils...  43.45  43.22  43.31  32  47  37 

s  Utils...  92.00  91.40  92.00  +  ^44  107.’S3 

0  Steels.  27.08  27.35  27.50 —  .35  37  71 

7  Coppers  05.70  0.5.19  05.30  —  .43  00  07 

4  HR  eqpt  87.87  87.05  87.15  —  70  90  84 

5  Stores.  390..50  .395.80  .390.32 _  ‘>8  404  "O 

10  Motors  113.07  113.34  113. .54  —  .OH  V-’o'so 

5  Poods..  73.02  73.08  73.40  —  ..32  73.44 

A  Correction 

Omitted  from  Sunday’s  paper.  February 
24.  the  range  of  the  ten  motor  stocks  for 
Saturday.  February  23.  The  figures  are  as 
follows:  High.  114.25;  low.  11.3.55;  la.st, 
113.02;  net  change,  minus  .72. 

CO.MPOSITE  AVERAGE  70  INDUSTRIALS 

.  '  Net  Year 

High  Low  Last  change  ago 

127.20  120.71  120.99  —  .17  129.02 

RAILROAD  STOCKS 


Net  Year 
High  Low  Last  change  ago 
20  Grade  A  .30.73  30.31  .30  54  —  .21  5.3.20 
10  Grade  B  7.00  0.70  0.84  —  .20  15. S4 
COMPOSITE  AVERAGE  30  RAILS 

Net  Year 

High  Low  Last  change  ago 

20.82  20.44  20.04  —  .22  40.79 

COMPOSITE  AVERAGE  100  STOCKS 

Net  Year 

High  Low  Last  change  ago 

97.09  9:>.03  90.88  —  .19  102.97 


Volume  by  Groups 


Group  . .  , 

Shares 

Group 

Shares 

15  Mfg  .... 

.  .39.700 

10  Motors  . 

.  48,600 

10  Oils  .... 

.  12,100 

5  Pood  . . . 

.  8,500 

8  utility  .. 

.  26,200 

70  Indust  . 

.187,400 

0  Steels  . . 

.  21,400 

20  Ralls  A. 

. .  57,000 

7  Coppers  . 

.  18,900 

10  Rails  B. 

10.900 

4  Eqpmt  .. 

.  1,800 

30  Rails  .. 

.  67,900 

5  Stores  . . 

.  10,200  1  100  Stocks  . 

.2.5.5,.300 

A  portion  of  the  Market  Average 
Table  reprinted  from  the  Herald  Tribune 


and  if  they  sold  in  the  regular  way  the  trans¬ 
action  would  not  be  completed  by  the  delivery 
of  the  securities  until  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year.  To  the  income  tax  bureau  this  would 
be  a  sale  in  the  new  year  rather  than  in  the 
old. 

If  a  sale  is  consummated  and  for  any  rea¬ 
son  the  seller  is  unable  to  make  delivery,  he 
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either  “fails  to  deliver”  by  agreement  with 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  or  is  bought  in 
under  the  rule.  Delivery  must  be  made  at 
the  time  sjiecified  by  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
if  the  customer  is  short,  the  broker  must  bor¬ 
row  the  necessary  sUKk  with  which  to  make 
delivery.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  the  ruling  of 
the  Exchange  is  that  the  stock  may  Ik*  lx)ught 
at  the  market.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
lx)ught  in  under  the  rule.  An  official  of  the 
Exchange  goes  to  the  floor  and  completes  the 
transaction. 

For  some  years  it  has  been  a  practice  of 
financial  services  and  a  numlKr  of  the  news- 
pajKrs  to  keep  a  record  of  the  progress  ot  the 
stcK'k  market  by  means  of  a  set  of  averages. 
Averages  are  based  on  representative  groups 
of  stocks  and  by  means  of  them  a  clearer 
picture  ot  the  stock  list  may  be  obtained. 

One  Hundred  Issues 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  stock 
average,  compiled  daily  by  its  chief  statisti¬ 
cian,  Frank  Schmitt,  is  based  on  one  hun¬ 
dred  representative,  issues.  As  compared 
with  the  compilations  of  other  ncwspa{K*rs 
this  number  is  relatively  large.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  was  adopted  on  the  theory  that  to 
select  a  smaller  number  would  give  a  false 
impression  of  the  entire  market;  to  be  really 
representative,  a  composite  should  contain 
stocks  from  all  groups  and  stocks  of  second 
grade  as  well  as  first  grade  worth. 

A  composite  average  occupies  a  position 
in  the  stock  market  similar  to  that  of  a  sam¬ 
pling  in  measuring  the  value  of  a  commod¬ 
ity.  It  gives  an  indication  of  the  level  of 
stocks  in  relation  to  their  level  at  some  prior 
date.  A  stock  average,  however,  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  a  stock  index,  the  latter  being  based 
on  a  theoretical  value  of  100  at  some  specified 
time.  For  instance,  one  well  known  stock 
index,  prepared  by  Standard  Statistics,  Inc., 
is  reproduced  every  Tuesday  in  the  Herald 
Tribune.  It  gives  the  relationship  of  various 
groups  of  stocks  to  their  1926  level,  using 
the  1926  level  as  100. 

The  100  stocks  arc  divided  into  tw'o  main 
groups,  namely  seventy  industrials  and  thirty 

ANOTHER  INSTALLMENT  OF  THIS  SERIES 


railroad  issues.  The  seventy  industrials  arc 
then  sub-divided  into  nine  minor  groups, 
fifteen  manufacturing,  ten  petroluem,  eight 
public  utility,  six  steel,  seven  copper,  four 
equipment,  five  store,  ten  motor  and  five  food 
stocks.  The  rails  are  divided  into  twenty 
Cirade  A  and  ten  Grade  B  stocks.  This 
grouping  makes  it  possible  for  a  reader  to 
follow  the  progress  of  any  particular  section 
of  the  market  which  may  interest  him,  as 
well  as  the  progress  of  the  entire  list. 

Similar  composites  are  prepared  daily  for 
the  bond  market. 

Inasmuch  as  these  averages  date  back  a 
numlKr  of  years,  it  is  obvious  that  changes 
in  the  list  of  stocks  which  go  to  make  up  the 
average  must  be  made  from  time  to  time. 
For  instance,  one  stock  in  the  100  might  be 
eliminated  through  a  merger.  A  stock  in  the 
Grade  A  rail  group  might  be  dropped  should 
the  company  suffer  financial  reverses.* 

In  addition  changes  in  the  compilation  arc 
necessary  when  a  company  in  the  group  splits 
its  stock  or  declares  a  large  stock  dividend. 
These  splits  or  stock  dividends  alter  the  value 
of  the  shares  on  the  market,  and  unless  the 
composite  average  were  adjusted  to  care  for 
this,  it  would  give  a  false  impression  of  the 
progress  of  the  market. 

The  Splii-Up  Shares 

Thus,  if  a  stock  selling  for  200  were  to  be 
split  on  a  two-for-one  basis,  its  price  in  the 
market  would  be  cut  to  100,  as  there  would 
be  twice  as  many  shares  outstanding  but  no 
change  in  the  total  value  of  all  outstanding 
stock.  Different  publications  have  different 
methods  of  making  the  necessary  adjustment 
in  their  averages.  The  method  employed  by 
the  Herald  Tribune,  and  which  has  been 
adapted  with  great  success  in  its  averages, 
has  iKen  to  substitute  another  stock  for  the 
split-up  shares  or  to  add  a  “weight,”  or  a 
certain  number  of  points  to  balance  the  split- 
up  share,  to  the  group  containing  the  stock. 
The  tendency  is  to  keep  these  weights  as  low 
as  possible,  and  whenever  a  substitution  can 
be  made  and  a  part  of  the  weight  eliminated, 
it  is  done. 

WILL  APPEAR  IN  A  SUBSEQUENT  ISSUE 
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SHORTHAND  BY  WORD  FREOUENCY 

Affor  holflin;^  a  of  lowts,  3lr.  »lenkinK 

r4*ac*ho€l  Nomc^  €*4»n4*luMion!<  of  definite  interest! 


•  LAWRENCE  A.  JENKINS 

Morristown  High  School 
Morristown,  New  Jersey 

SINCE  the  appearance  of  the  Anniversary 
edition  of  the  Cregg  Shorthand  Manual,’ 
which  bases  its  secjuence  of  principles 
on  the  basic  vocabularies  of  the  Horn  and 
I  larvard  studies,  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  or  not  the  direct  application  of  the 
thousand  commonest  words  (using  Horn’s 
list)*  would  have  any  greater  influence  on 
the  student’s  results  and  accomplishments,  as 
to  speed,  accuracy,  or  both,  in  dictation  and 
transcription. 

With  this  interesting  thought  in  mind,  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  experiments  tried  in 
other  subjects  with  Horn’s  “A  Basic  Writing 
X’^ocabulary,”^  I  prepared  some  material  to 
use  in  teaching  a  controlled  class,  referred 
to  as  Class  “B,”  by  such  a  method.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  material  is  as 
follows: 

The  first  thousand  words  of  Horn’s  ten 
thousand  were  divided  into  ten  major  divi¬ 
sions  or  chapters  containing  one  hundred 
words  each.  Each  chapter  was  then  divided 
into  groups  of  ten  words  each,  to  be  used  as 
the  units  of  instruction.  Each  unit  consisted 
of  ten  sentences — one  word  to  a  sentence — 
w'ith  no  word  used  unless  it  had  already  been 
taken  up  in  its  sequence  order.  At  the  end 
of  each  chapter,  phrases  were  picked  out  and 
listed  from  the  material  used  in  that  chap¬ 
ter.  These  phrases  w'ere  divided  into  two 
groups:  (1)  those  made  without  changing 
any  of  the  individual  outlines  were  put  in 
one  list  and  (2)  those  in  w'hich  one  or  more 
of  the  individual  outlines  were  changed.  Let¬ 
ters  and  articles  w'ere  also  w'ritten  containing 

'John  Robert  Gregg.  Anniversary  Edition.  New  York: 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1929.  Preface. 

^Ernest  Horn.  A  Basic  Writing  Vocabulary,  State 
University  of  Iowa  Monographs  in  E^ducatinn,  Series  1, 
No.  4.  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  University  of  Iowa,  April, 
1926.  P.  223. 
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only  the  words  that  had  been  offered  up  to 
that  point  and  using  all  words  in  that  hun¬ 
dred.  This  provided  sufficient  dictation  and 
study  material.  It  might  be  stated  that  in 
order  to  increase  reading  ability,  one  unit  of 
sentences  would  he  in  longhand  and  the  next 
one  in  shorthand — the  same  being  true  in 
the  letters  and  articles.  Each  student  was 
furnished  a  copy,  but  no  other  material  or 
hook  of  any  kind. 

Class  Matched  Again 

Class  “B”  was  then  matched  with  another 
class,  knowm  as  Class  “A,”  according  to  age, 
I.Q.,  and  prognostic  test  (Hoke’s).*  Class 
“A”  w'as  taught  by  another  teacher  who  used 
the  regular  textlxxik  and  followed  the  usual 
procedure.  During  the  year  neither  of  the 
classes  was  offered  any  incentive  of  any  kind, 
such  as  O.  G.  A.  or  Gregg  transcription  tests, 
until  the  last  month.  If  we  had  done  so, 
results  achieved  in  both  classes,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  somewhat  higher.  It  was 
our  purpose,  in  so  far  as  possible,  not  to 
allow  anything  to  affect  the  final  results  ex¬ 
cept  the  method  of  instruction. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  one  of  the  other 
shorthand  teachers  in  the  department  picked 
out  five  dictations  of  five  minutes  each,  rang¬ 
ing  from  fifty  to  eighty  words  a  minute  of 
standard  syllabic  intensity.  This  material 
was  unfamiliar  to  both  classes  and  the  dic¬ 
tations  were  timed  and  marked  every  fifteen 
seconds  to  detect  any  parlance  in  the  dicta¬ 
tions  to  either  class. 

The  papers  were  graded  so  that  errors  were 
charged  for  all  mis  transcribed  words.  Spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  were  not  considered  un- 

*Elmcr  R.  Hoke.  Prognostic  Test  of  Stenographic 
Ability.  Chicago:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 
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less  a  sentence  had  been  changed  so  as  to 
give  another  thought.  I  presumed  by  just 
counting  errors  of  transcription  I  could  keep 
all  factors  constant  with  the  exception  of  the 
method  so  as  to  make  possible  a  truer  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  results. 

The  scores  achieved  by  both  classes  and 
their  comparison  is  quite  interesting.  Due  to 
lack  of  space  I  will  give  you  the  average 
results  of  each  class  based  on  the  results  of 
twenty-one  pairs  expressed  in  percentage  of 
accuracy  of  transcript: 


Speed 

Class  “A” 

Class  “B” 

Advantagi 

50  words 

77.48 

86.28 

8.8 

60  words  ( 1 ) 

56.24 

69 

12.76 

60  words  ( 2  ) 

69.95 

82.1 

12.15 

70  words 

54.2 

70.48 

16.28 

80  words 

49.81 

61.19 

11.38 

The  advantage  maintained  by  the  con¬ 
trolled  group  throughout  all  the  five  dicta¬ 
tions  is  fairly  uniform  and  quite  pronounced. 
The  first  sixty-word  dictation  was  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature,  which  explains  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  sixty-word  scores. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  technical  nature  of 
the  letter  affected  both  classes  almost  to  the 
fraction,  which  would  tend  to  indicate  that 
the  controlled  class  was  not  affected  any  more 
than  the  regular  class  by  technical  words  even 
though  their  vocabulary  was  limited  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  words  at  the  time  of  this  dic¬ 
tation. 

Effect  is  Gauged 

In  order  to  get  an  idea  as  to  whether  the 
controlled  class  w'as  affected  by  their  method 
of  approach  as  far  as  penmanship  was  con¬ 
cerned,  we  had  those  students,  who  w'ould, 
write  a  copy  of  the  O.  G.  A.  test.  The  pa¬ 
pers  from  both  classes  were  sent  in  together, 
with  no  mention  made  of  the  purpose.  Class 
“A”  had  20  per  cent  of  their  papers  accepted 
while  Class  “B”  had  41  per  cent.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  method  of  ap¬ 
proach  did  not  affect  their  penmanship  ad¬ 
versely,  but  rather,  if  anything,  some  advan¬ 
tage  might  be  claimed  for  it. 

As  shown  by  the  results,  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  possibility  in  this  method  of  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  shorthand.  As  to  just  how 
far  or  how  long  to  continue  the  use  of  words 


in  their  exact  frequency  is  somewhat  in 
doubt,  but  it  would  provide  the  basis  of  an 
interesting  experiment.  In  the  first  year’s 
experiment.  Class  “B”  covered  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  words.  The  second  year  I  was 
able  to  keep  most  of  the  controlled  class  to¬ 
gether,  and  after  a  brief  review  of  the  first 
fifteen  hundred  words,  they  are  continuing. 
I  intend  to  cover  just  as  many  words  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  end  of  the  year,  at  w'hich  time 
another  testing  program  will  be  followed  at 
higher  rates  of  speed. 

Nof  Difficult  to  Teach 

I  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  teach  by  this 
method  and  the  students’  interest  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  year.  In  fact,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  when  I  found  that  the 
regular  class  could  not  l^e  kept  together,  I 
gave  the  controlled  class  the  choice  of  having 
a  textbook  (Gregg  Speed  Building  and  the 
usual  second  year  texts)  or  the  experimental 
material  and  they  voted  unanimously  to 
continue  with  Horn’s  words.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  attractive  in  its 
approach. 

We  are  now  planning  in  Morristown  High 
School  to  experiment  further  with  this  type 
of  approach.  We  are  going  to  organize  a 
class  entirely  for  college  preparatory  students, 
and  then  subject  them  to  a  one-year  course 
using  this  basic  vocabulary  text.  We  then 
expect  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  or  with 
as  many  as  possible,  and  get  their  reactions 
to  the  value  of  the  course  as  far  as  it  has 
proved  of  value  in  college  notetaking  for  per¬ 
sonal  use,  and  then  try  to  determine  its  prac¬ 
tical  value  from  that  standpoint. 

Although  my  next  statement  no  doubt  will 
be  met  with  opposition  from  many,  I  will 
make  it,  in  the  firm  conviction  from  my  own 
experiences.  I  believe  that  more  of  our  aver¬ 
age  shorthand  students  can  attain  greater 
speeds  by  specializing  with  a  basic  vocabu¬ 
lary  than  spreading  their  attention  over  too 
much  material.  The  results  of  this  experi¬ 
ment  seem  to  bear  out  that  supposition  in 
that  the  students  were  not  handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  they  had  had  only  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  words  during  the  year. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  receiving  any 
personal  comments  on  this  investigation. 
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WHAT  OF  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING 

This  wriior  describes  the  relationship 
belween  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
and  shows  how'  bookkeeping  may  be  sim¬ 
plified  in  this,  the  seventh  of  a  series 

•  N.  H.  LENERT,  A.M.,  C.P.A. 

New  York,  New  York 


THROUCiH  fifteen  years’  ex^ierience  as  a 
practicing  accountant  my  interest  in  the 
teaching  of  lx)okkeeping  has  persisted.  I 
suppose  when  one  has  spent  several  years  in 
the  classroom  it  is  most  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  case  but  it  has  been  an  unusual 
exjierience  for  me  to  reverse  my  position 
from  one  in  which  I  was  active  in  preparing 
young  people  for  the  business  world  to  one 
in  which  I  received  them  as  workers  and 
evaluated  their  training. 

In  this  article  I  wish  to  place  liefore  the 
teachers  of  bookkeeping  certain  observations 
that  have  come  to  me  as  an  accountant  whose 
experience  in  making  financial  statements 
and  in  closing  Iwoks  has  represented  a  fair 
cross-section  of  the  business  community. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  formulating  a  course 
of  study  in  bookkeeping  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  current  bookkeeping  practice. 
That  a  considerable  change  in  bookkeeping 
practice  has  taken  place  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years  no  one  can  doubt. 

Had  Broad  Dufies 

Formerly,  a  business  man’s  bookkeeper 
was  his  chief  business  consultant  who,  not 
only  kept  the  records  of  the  business  but  also 
acted  as  an  accountant  for  the  firm.  He 
opened  the  books  when  the  business  was 
organized,  closed  them  periodically,  and  pre¬ 
pared  whatever  financial  statements  were  re¬ 
quired.  These  were  the  days  before  the 
services  of  accountants  dissociated  from  the 
firm  were  used  in  business.  Under  conditions 
such  as  these  it  was  necessary  for  the  schools 


to  include  in  the  Iwokkeeping  course  a  great 
deal  of  accounting  and  this  naturally  led  to 
emphasis  upon  financial  statements,  closing 
entries,  adjustment  entries,  etc. 

There  has  come  alxjut  within  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  a  change  in  the  objectives  in  the  book¬ 
keeping  course.  It  has  been  held  that  the 
main  purpose  of  teaching  bookkeeping  is  not 
primarily  to  train  bookkeepers  because  rela¬ 
tively  few  who  take  the  bookkeeping  course 
ever  become  actual  bookkeepers.  The  book¬ 
keeping  course  has  been  used  to  furnish  an 
understanding  of  how  business  is  done  for 
prospective  employees  or  owners  of  business 
and  it  has  been  devoutly  hoped  that  this 
training  would  serve  them  in  keeping  their 
personal  records.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
jx)int  of  view,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
the  interpretation  of  records  rather  than  on 
the  making  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  instruction  should 
be  given  after  proficiency  in  record-making 
has  laid  a  foundation  of  understanding  for 
skill  in  interpretation. 

If  we  consider  our  present  set-up  in  busi¬ 
ness  we  find  that  a  change  has  taken  place. 
The  bookkeeper  is  the  one  who  records 
transactions  in  books  that  are  organized  and 
indicated  by  the  accountant  who  draws  off 
the  statements.  Tax  laws  and  other  legal 
restrictions  have  made  it  necessary  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  services  of  an  independent  account¬ 
ant.  The  preparation  of  the  various  tax 
returns  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  tax  laws  which  the  bookkeeper  cannot  be 
expected  to  possess.  Practically  every  finan¬ 
cial  statement  to  be  filled  out  for  a  credit 
agency,  bank  or  other  creditor  contains  the 
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question,  “Are  your  Ixxjks  audited  by  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant?”  In  some  states 
the  accountants  are  agitating  for  legislation 
forbidding  anyone  but  a  licensed  accountant 
to  practice  accounting.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  schools  should  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  l>ookkeeping  and  accounting. 

The  Primary  Requirements 

If  students  are  to  Ix’  prepared  as  lx>ok- 
keepers  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  in  books 
of  original  entry  purchases,  sales  and  other 
transactions,  there  does  not  seem  to  lx  much 
sense  in  approaching  the  subject  through  the 
study  of  accounting  with  its  consideration  of 
the  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments.  It  is  well  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  primary  position  before  attempting  to 
develop  skill  in  interpretation.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  a  bookkeeper  call  for  accuracy  and 
neatness  in  recording  the  separate  transac¬ 
tions.  There  is  considerable  skill  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  writing  up  a  sales  record,  a 
purchase  record  or  a  cash  record  hut  the 
skill  required  is  in  no  way  dependent  ujwn 
the  power  of  interpretation  which  comes 
from  the  study  of  accounting. 

Young  people  with  no  business  experience 
and  with  only  little  knowledge  of  Ixxkkeep- 
ing  cannot  get  much  out  of  a  discussion  of 
the  balance  sheet  or  theories  of  debit  and 
credit.  They  may  be  able  to  repeat  rules  and 
definitions  but  these  have  not  become  part 
of  their  mental  stock  in  trade.  If,  however, 
financial  statements  are  taught  after  a  theory 
course  in  practical  bookkeeping  in  which 
skill  in  recording  has  been  developed  the 
pupils  learn  a  great  deal  by  themselves.  The 
mere  handling  of  accounts  for  a  year,  enter¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  transactions,  teaches  the  pupils 
the  meaning  of  assets,  liabilities,  loss,  and 
gain,  and  furnishes  a  foundation  for  the 
work  later  to  be  done  in  accounting.  It  is  an 
admitted  fact  that  the  best  planned  course  is 
one  where  the  least  teaching  is  done  by  the 
teacher  and  the  most  learning  is  done  by  the 
pupils  from  the  work  which  they  have  ac¬ 
complished.  The  teacher  merely  functions 
to  help  the  pupils  crystallize  their  ideas  and 
form  generalizations.  In  placing  the  study 
of  accounting  before  the  experience  in  book¬ 


keeping  our  teachers  are  placing  the  cart 
lx  fore  the  horse. 

If  we  are  to  model  our  course  in  Ixokkeep- 
ing  on  conditions  as  they  are  in  business,  we 
will  give  intensive  drill  in  bookkeeping 
showing  each  student  how  to  develop  skill  in 
recording  transactions  in  the  proper  books 
with  neatness,  accuracy  and  completeness. 
I'his  training  is  serviceable  for  everyone  even 
though  he  does  not  become  a  Ixxkkeeper.  It 
serves  the  individual  needs  of  every  person 
in  making  his  own  records.  Training  of  this 
kind  is  far  more  worthwhile  than  w'ould  be 
the  understanding  of  accountancy.  We 
should,  therefore,  devote  the  first  year  of 
lK)okkeeping  to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
business  houses  in  the  lower  brackets  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Only  relatively  few  are  called 
u{x)n  to  make  entries  that  employ  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  accounting,  such  as  adjustment  en¬ 
tries,  closing  entries  and  others.  And  this 
training  should  come  only  after  the  lx>ok- 
keeping  instruction  has  been  thoroughly 
done. 

Accounting  Has  Practical  Objective 

Accountants  do  not  share  the  enthusiasm 
expressed  by  many  Ixxkkeeping  teachers  for 
accountancy  as  a  cultural  subject.  They  feel 
that  accountancy  has  a  cultural  value  but 
that  its  prime  objective  is  its  practical  value. 
When  the  practical  is  ignored,  it  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  for  the  instruction  to  be  placed  on  a 
plane  of  a  theoretical  discussion. 

The  first  year  course  in  bookkeeping  is 
most  important  and  it  should  secure  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results.  The  pupils  should  realize 
that  the  Ixxkkeeper  is  the  historian  of  the 
business,  the  chronicler  of  its  events.  An 
entry  made  should  enable  the  reader,  be  he 
the  owner,  the  accountant,  the  revenue  agent, 
or  anybody  else,  to  reconstruct  the  transac¬ 
tion  to  determine  exactly  what  has  happened 
without  verbal  explanations  by  the  book¬ 
keeper.  The  pupils  should  understand  that 
the  rules  in  bookkeeping  are  not  like  those 
in  law,  imposed  by  an  outside  authority,  or 
like  those  in  mathematics  inexorable  by  sim¬ 
ple  logic,  but  are  only  common  sense  ways 
of  doing  things  in  the  way  that  has  been 
proved  best  by  experience. 
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The  student  should  develop  the  sense  of 
balance.  The  bookkeeper  cannot  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  month  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  hooks  are  in  balance.  Every  entry  he 
makes  must  be  checked  to  see  that  this  bal¬ 
ance  has  not  been  disturbed.  The  student 
should  learn  to  check  himself  at  every  step. 
He  must  be  trained  to  add  a  column  of  fig¬ 
ures  at  least  twice.  Carrying  figures  should 
he  left  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  totals  of 
a  columnar  page  should  be  checked  by  hori¬ 
zontal  addition.  Every  day’s  posting  should 
he  proved  by  itself. 

Of  course  neatness  and  legible  handwrit¬ 
ing  are  very  important.  A  student  should  be 
taught  how  to  correct  errors  that  have  l)een 
made  in  entries.  He  should  Ik  able  to  en¬ 
ter  any  transaction  in  any  set  of  books  pro¬ 
vided  he  understands  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

The  first  lesson  in  bookkeeping  should 
begin  with  work  that  requires  little  explana¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  entering  of  purchase  bills 
in  a  one  column  purchase  book.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  lesson  the  student  will  feel  that 
he  has  gained  some  power  in  doing  a  thing 
that  is  worthwhile  in  business,  in  making 
records  that  other  people  in  business  are 
paid  to  make.  This  increases  his  interest  in 
his  work  and  spurs  his  desire  to  study. 

The  next  lesson  should  be  another  task 
that  requires  little  explanation  and  is  easily 
understood,  such  as  sales  entries.  This  can 
be  followed  by  a  lesson  on  the  entering  of 
cash  receipts  and  another  one  on  the  enter¬ 
ing  of  cash  payments.  The  student  will  feel 
the  progress  that  he  has  been  making  from 
day  to  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  introduce 
long  discussions  of  debit  and  credit.  The 
teaching  goes  on  as  a  presentation  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  records  proved  by 
common  sense.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
definitions,  rules  or  theories.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  practice. 

When  skill  in  recording  such  transactions 
has  been  definitely  established,  it  becomes 
desirable  to  know  the  totals  of  the  purchases, 
sales,  cash  receipts  and  cash  payments.  The 
best  way  of  keeping  these  records  is  by  means 
of  the  ledger.  When  the  totals  of  the  left 
hand  entries  in  one  column  and  the  total  of 
the  right  hand  entries  in  another  column 


have  been  obtained,  they  are  found  to  be 
equal,  a  trial  balance. 

So  far  everything  has  been  taught  from 
the  standpoint  of  practice.  Debit  and  credit 
can  now  be  introduced  as  short  names  for 
left  hand  entry  and  right  hand  entry. 

In  the  same  way  can  be  taught  the  various 
expense  accounts  and  the  acquisition  of  fixed 
assets. 

In  the  first  year  capital  and  drawing  ac¬ 
counts  should  be  covered,  the  use  of  the 
check  book,  deposit  tickets  and  bank  recon¬ 
ciliation. 

The  journal  should  be  treated  as  a  book 
that  contains  entries  which  cannot  be  en¬ 
tered  in  any  of  the  other  books. 

Notes  should  be  treated  from  all  angles 
when  issued,  paid,  discounted,  renewed  and 
protested. 

The  imprest  system  for  petty  cash,  a  col¬ 
umnar  petty  cash  book,  a  columnar  purchase 
book,  controlling  accounts  and  corporation 
entries  will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Every  topic  may  take  one  or  more  lessons 
and  should  be  followed  by  short  exercises  for 
drill  purposes.  The  regularity  of  certain 
transactions,  such  as  weekly  payrolls  and 
monthly  rent  payments  help  to  create  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  atmosphere. 

Every  set  that  is  worked  by  the  class  should 
cover  two  or  more  months  to  show  the  pupils 
that  the  business  does  not  end  with  the  trial 
balance  and  also  to  show  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  transactions  covering  several 
months. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  indicate  as  a 
result  of  my  accounting  experience  how  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping  can  be  simplified; 
how  the  teacher  can  make  his  task  easier  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  in  his  pupils  skill 
in  recording  transactions  either  for  a  business 
organization  or  for  his  personal  needs.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  taken  the  opportunity 
to  indicate  some  of  the  common  practices  of 
bookkeepers,  a  mastery  of  which  will  facili¬ 
tate  and  make  more  accurate  the  record¬ 
keeping. 

If  instruction  in  bookkeeping  is  undertaken 
in  this  way,  the  accountant  will  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  have  the  young  bookkeeper  say,  “But 
the  bookkeeping  we  studied  in  school  was 
so  different  from  what  we  use  here.” 
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DISTINCTIVE  DENVER 


The  1935  Summer  Session  of  the  National  Education  Association  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Denver  the  week  beginning  June  30.  The 
Department  of  Business  Education  programs  under  the  direction  of 
President  M.  E.  Studebaker,  come  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  after¬ 
noons,  July  I  and  2.  This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  four  articles 
designed  to  give  business  teachers  information  about  Colorado 


THE  GREAT 
1935  roundup  of 
the  N.E.A.  offi¬ 
cially  scheduled 
for  one  short 
week  in  luly, 
will  become  for 
thousands  of 
teachers  an  all¬ 
summer,  a  1 1  - 
Colorado  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Denver,  the 
|x)litical  capital 
of  the  state,  is 
not  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  range,  but  it  is  only  a  few  miles  away 
from  it.  It  is  located  about  midway  in  the 
state.  It  is  also  the  youngest  of  the  larger 
cities,  having  had  its  beginning  in  1859,  dur¬ 
ing  the  days  of  the  Pikes  Peak  gold  rush. 
The  population  of  Denver  and  adjoining 
suburbs  is  three  hundred  thousand,  a  little 
less  than  one-third  the  population  of  the  en¬ 
tire  state. 

Visitors  to  Denver  for  the  first  time  are 
usually  impressed  with  two  things.  One  is 
the  brilliant  green  of  the  lawns,  which  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  irrigation.  The  other  is 
the  tidy  appearance  of  homes;  these  are  all 
built  of  brick  or  other  fire-proof  materials  as 
required  by  city  ordinance. 

The  business  and  industrial  sections,  origi¬ 
nating  at  the  junction  of  Cherry  Creek  and 
the  South  Platte  River,  lie  in  a  valley,  with 
the  major  residential  areas  rising  to  the  east, 
northwest,  and  south.  Within  the  city  there 
are  a  number  of  thriving  industries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  largest  livestock  market  of  the  mid- 
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West.  However,  it  jiredominates  as  a  finan¬ 
cial  and  merchandising  distribution  center. 

No  city  has  a  finer  school  system.  It  is 
valued  at  522,000,000.  The  school  plant  in¬ 
cludes  65  elementary  schools,  ten  junior  high 
schools,  the  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity 
School,  and  the  School  Administration  Build¬ 
ing.  A.  L.  Threlkeld  is  Superintendent. 

The  average  daily  membership  for  the 
school  year  1933-1934  was  54,350;  total  en¬ 
rollment,  63,584.  The  average  daily  mem- 
iTershif)  includes  alxrut  5,000  w’ho  are  adult 
students  at  the  Emily  Griffith  Opportunity 
School  and  the  Evening  Vocational  High 
School. 

The  Denver  Public  Schools  maintain  an 
active  program  of  constant  curriculum  re¬ 
vision.  Courses  of  study  developed  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Denver  Public  Schools  have  lieen 
purchased  hy  school  officials  of  not  only 
every  state  in  the  Union,  but  of  many  foreign 
countries.  Business  education  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  piart  of  the  curriculum  of  both  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools.  Junior  business 
training  courses  are  offered  in  all  the  junior 
high  schools,  and  advanced  commercial  lead¬ 
ing  to  commercial  certificates  in  addition  to 
the  regular  high  school  diploma  are  offered 
in  the  senior  high  schools.  The  senior  high 
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school  business  courses  include  shorthand, 
typewriting,  business  English,  commercial 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  com¬ 
mercial  law,  commercial  geographiy,  and 
general  office  practice.  Commercial  classes 
ot  the  Denver  high  schools  have  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  6,944. 

Denver  recently  completed  a  five-million- 
dollar  municipal  building  of  white  Colorado 
marble  to  house  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  city  and  county,  and  incidentally,  a  very 
fine  art  gallery;  the  section  devoted  to  Indian 
art  deserves  sj^ecial  note.  This  display,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Natural  History  Museum  in 
City  Park,  are  probably  unsurpassed  in  de¬ 
picting  the  historical  aspects  of  a  region. 

Denver  has  three  large  city  parks  with 
magnificent  floral  displays  in  season,  and  a 
score  of  smaller  parks.  In  addition,  the  city 
maintains  several  thousand  acres  of  mountain 
parks,  easily  reached  by  pavements  and  well- 
built  oiled  roads.  One  of  the  most  striking 
is  the  Park  of  the  Red  Rocks  near  Morrison 
some  fourteen  miles  west,  which  easily  riv¬ 
als  the  lietter-known  Carden  of  the  (iods. 
Another,  Look-out  Mountain,  the  site  of 
Buffalo  Bill’s  grave  and  museum,  overlooks 
the  plains  for  miles. 

Within  easy  access  of  the  city  are  innu¬ 
merable  trips  through  rock-walled  canyons 
to  emerald  lakes  sparkling  on  top  of  the 
world  and  to  the  summits  of  peaks  looking 
down  on  the  clouds.  In  less  than  a  day  one 
may  drive  from  Denver  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Evans,  14,300  feet  above  sea  level, 


and  return.  The  ardent  motorist  who  can 
forego  a  morning’s  sleep,  will  drive  up  to  see 
the  sunrise  from  the  summit,  bringing  a 
frying  pan,  bacon,  and  coffee  pot  along,  for 
breakfast  on  the  shore  of  Echo  Lake. 

Denver  as  a  metrojxilitan  center  offers  the 
tourist  many  jwints  of  interest,  up-to-date 
department  stores,  excellent  hotels,  fine  eat¬ 
ing  places,  the  best  of  show  houses,  golf 
courses,  and  every  desired  service  at  prices 
that  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
cities.  In  addition,  Denver  provides  ready 
access  for  any  kind  of  a  mountain  trip  or 
vacation,  be  it  three  hours,  a  day,  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  season.  Even  on  the  warmest 
of  days,  in  an  hour,  points  may  be  reached 
where  a  wrap  or  even  a  fire  is  welcome. 

There  is  room  among  these  vast  hills  for 
all  N.E.A.  guests  who  may  come.  There  is 
sjxjrt  w'aiting  here  for  hunter  and  fisherman, 
for  golfer  and  horseback  rider.  And  the 
primeval  wilderness  for  those  who  can  watch 
breathlessly  while  a  deer  steps  from  the  edge 
of  a  forest  to  drink  from  a  mountain  stream. 

When  packing  that  bag  for  the  N.E.A. 
convention,  the  delegate  should  show  fore¬ 
sight.  Yes,  put  in  those  hiking  IxKJts,  drag 
along  the  golf  sticks,  find  a  corner  for  your 
fishing  tackle.  If  you  have  a  riding  outfit, 
bring  that,  too,  for  the  West  offers  no  greater 
thrill  than  that  of  horseback  rides  through 
pine  forests  to  distant  hills. 

Teachers  not  only  of  Denver,  but  of  all 
Colorado  are  prepared  to  help  the  N.E.A. 
guest  enjoy  a  great  vacation. 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

Pra<*lic*al  appli4*ation  4»f  priD€*ipleN  is  put 
into  eff€H*t  by  out*  ri'^atlc^r,  and  4»thers 
inierost  themscdves  in  pra€*ti4*ing  speed 
seales«  typewriter  rare  and  wfher  matters 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

OUR  one-scmcster  course  in  office  training 
is  a  required  subject  for  all  graduating 
commercial  students.  One  full  credit  is  given 
tor  its  successful  completion.  Transcription  is 
not  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fac¬ 
tors  as  many  of  the  students  enrolled  are 
graduating  from  the  bookkeeping  department 
and,  therefore,  have  not  necessarily  studied 
shorthand. 

The  first  twelve  weeks  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  principles  and  to  the  working  out  of 
actual  problems  based  on  the  text.  Special 
stress  is  laid  upon  office  procedure,  office  and 
telephone  etiquette,  and  filing. 

The  next  five  weeks  the  students  are  placed 
in  local  offices  for  two  hours  daily,  being  dis¬ 
missed  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as  their  other 
regular  classes  are  over.  A  great  deal  of  care 
is  taken  in  placing  the  students  that  each  one 
may  be  assigned  according  to  his  qualifica¬ 
tions. 

Each  student  hands  in  a  daily  report  as  to 
the  time  spent  (some  work  longer  than  the 
required  two  hours)  and  a  weekly  or  bi¬ 
weekly  check  is  made  by  the  teacher  through 
personal  calls  at  the  offices  to  which  pupils 
have  been  assigned.  At  the  end  of  the  five 
weeks’  period  the  business  man  fills  out  a 
report  which  is  sent  to  the  teacher,  in  which 
he  makes  a  frank  statement  of  the  student’s 
ability  and  offers  constructive  criticisms  which 
he  thinks  will  be  of  help  to  the  school  in 
improving  the  course  or  to  the  student  in  se¬ 
curing  a  position  later  on. 

The  students  return  to  the  school  for  the 
final  week  during  which  time  discussions  arc 
held  which  afford  an  opportunity  for  each 
student  to  compare  the  work  he  has  done 
with  that  done  in  the  other  offices. 


Through  the  cooperation  of  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  houses  we  have  been  most  successful  in 
securing  places  for  this  practical  experience. 
Often,  through  their  direct  contact  with  local 
business,  the  pupils  have  opportunities  for 
extra  evening  or  Saturday  work  and  some, 
even,  secure  their  permanent  positions. — Lola 
./.  Emery,  Head,  Commercial  Department, 
Kan/{a/{ee  {Illinois)  High  School. 

Practicins  Speed  Scales 

HAVE  built  up  the  speed  of  my  pupils 

quickly  and  satisfactorily  by  using  the  sen¬ 
tences  on  pages  90  to  98  and  pages  180  to  183 
of  “Gregg  Speed  Studies’’  as  scale  sentences. 
As  most  of  the  pupils  have  taken  music  les¬ 
sons,  the  value  of  practicing  scales  is  known 
to  them.  I  explain  that  this  repetition  sentence 
practice  has  the  same  value. 

I  also  justify  the  practice  by  reading  to  the 
pupils  from  “Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed,’’  by 
David  Wolfe  Brown,  such  passages  as  this: 

“The  writer  who  will  steadily  practice,  day 
after  day,  and  week  after  week  .  .  .  will  soon 
be  surprised  at  the  growth  of  his  word-carry¬ 
ing  capacity,  and  will  ultimately  acquire  the 
priceless  art  of  writing  composedly,  without 
hurry  or  flurry,  uniformly  well  written  notes.” 

The  sentences  on  page  90  come  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  V,  while  those  on  page  180  come 
at  the  end  of  Chapter  XII.  The  students  take 
one  sentence  a  day  for  five  minutes  of  con¬ 
tinuous  practice  at  home.  The  next  day  I 
time  them  and  have  them  write  for  five  min¬ 
utes  in  class.  The  pupils  keep  a  schedule  of 
their  speed  from  day  to  day. 

I  find  that  this  sort  of  practice  eliminates 
the  problem  of  hearing  and  waiting  new 
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words  and  permits  absolute  conceiiiratioii  on 
the  movement  of  the  hand  in  passing  from 
one  outline  to  the  next  with  unbroken 
rhythm. — Melva  Collins,  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Care  of  the  Typewriter 

IN  order  that  a  pupil  may  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  using  the  same  machine  each  time 
he  comes  to  the  typing  class  room,  and  may 
learn  how  to  take  care  of  that  machine,  I 
have  been  using  a  system  of  cleaning  and 
reserving  machines  which  may  he  of  interest 
to  other  teachers. 

A  student  may  reserve  a  machine  for  his 
own  use  by  cleaning  it  according  to  a  list  of 
instructions  posted  on  the  bulletin.  Two  sets 
of  cleaning  equipment  are  available.  The 
outfits  consist  of  a  large  cloth  for  dusting;  a 
small  one  for  putting  alcohol  on  the  platen; 
two  cans,  one  for  oil  and  one  for  gasoline  to 
clean  the  type;  a  bottle  of  wood  alcohol,  and 
two  brushes,  one  for  dusting  and  one  for  use 
on  the  type. 

After  cleaning  a  machine,  the  student  signs 
his  name  on  a  list  which  gives  the  numbers 
of  the  machines  arranged  according  to  the 
seating  plan.  He  then  puts  a  tag,  bearing  his 
name,  on  the  machine. 

Machines  must  be  cleaned  by  Friday  of 
each  week.  Each  Friday  I  take  the  list  of  sig¬ 
natures  and  remove  the  tags  from  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  have  not  been  signed  for.  This 
makes  these  machines  available  to  other  stu¬ 
dents.  The  pupils  realize  the  advantages  of 
having  a  special  machine  and  all  untagged 
machines  are  taken  again  by  Monday  night. 

For  the  instructor,  the  only  work  attached 
to  the  plan  is  the  removing  of  the  tags  and 
an  occasional  supervision  of  the  cleaning  to 
see  that  it  is  well  done  and  that  too  much 
oil  is  not  being  used. — G.  W.  Cowan,  Par\ 
Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Typewriter  Guessing  Game 

Last  year,  tor  one  of  my  evening  typing 
•  classes,  I  gave  a  progressive  typewriting 
party,  followed  by  a  guessing  game,  which 
proved  immensely  entertaining.  The  type¬ 
writer  tables  and  chairs  were  arranged  as  for 
a  progressive  game  of  Bridge,  the  couples 
making  the  fewest  errors  moving  forward  to 
the  head  table.  Each  student,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  was  given  a  tally,  the  inner  pages 
of  which  were  sealed. 

At  the  completion  of  the  progressive  typing 
event,  the  students  were  told  to  break  the 
seals  and  see  how  quickly  they  could  find 
the  answers  to  the  questions  listed  under  the 
heading,  “Found  on  the  Typewriter.”  We 
used  the  following  fifteen  questions,  but 
others  could  be  asked  as  prompted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  teacher: 

1.  A  reigning  beauty . (Bell) 

2.  A  geometric  figure . (Cylinder) 

3.  A  fashionable  conveyance  of  the 

gay  90’s . (Carriage) 

■4.  Something  found  on  doors  and 

drawers.  . . (Knobs) 

5.  Instead  of  eight  there  are  but 
two;  nor  are  they  made  of  flesh 

and  blood . (Paper  fingers) 

6.  Had  the  ancient  Archimedes  had 
one  long  enough,  he  could  have 

moved  the  earth . (Lever) 

7.  Possessed  by  the  House  of  Roths¬ 
child . (Banks) 

S.  A  series  of  musical  tones  . (Scale) 

9.  A  bird  dog . (Pointer) 

10.  A  medieval  instrument  of  torture. (Rack) 

11 .  A  mechanical  computator . (Tabulator) 

12.  Something  Burglars  disdain  to 

use . (Keys) 

13.  Extremely  irksome  to  speeders  (Stops) 

H.  A  danger  to  ships.  .  .  .  . (Bar) 

15.  This  last  is  something  easy. 

Guess  it  if  you  can — 

Often  found  on  women. 

But  rarely  on  a  man . (Ribbon) 

— Elsa  M.  Pille,  Los  Angeles  Junior  College, 
Los  Angeles. 


To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  fwo-year  subscription  to 
the  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributions  should  be  short,  and 

preferably  illustrated. 
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SHORTHAND 
GOLD  MEDAL 
WINNERS 


2.  Esther  E.  Johnson 


3.  Anne  B.  Wright 


6.  Sara  Vianna  Wertx 


7.  Dorothea  L.  Chandler 


8.  St.  Helene  du  Crucifix,  A.S.V 


9.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore 


10.  Joseph  De  Brum 

11.  Geraldine  Gates 


12.  Mabel  Brown  Edson 


13.  Robert  Bell 


14.  Charlotte  M.  Scholl 


15.  Glen  H.  Obourn 


16.  Sister  Clare 


17.  Charles  H.  Gladfelter 


18.  Louise  Mercantini 
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Gregg  ^^horthand  Teaehers^  Medal  Test 
for  19:i5  bring$$  €*€»veted  gold  medalN 
l€»  2o  and  Nilvi^r  niedalN  io  21  while 
inatny  <»ih«‘rM  qualify  h»r  eerlifi€*ateN 


•  FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
New  York.  N.  Y, 

OUR  congratulations  are  extended  to 
twenty-five  members  of  the  short¬ 
hand  teaching  fraternity  who  qualified 
for  the  Cjold  Medal  in  the  Teachers’  Annual 
Medal  Test  this  year,  and  to  twenty-one  teach¬ 
ers  who  qualified  for  the  Silver  Medal  Award. 
This  is  a  fine  showing,  and  we  are  happy  to 
add  these  names  to  our  growing  list  of 
Medallists. 

In  addition,  forty-eight  qualified  for  the 
Proficiency  Certificate  with  Gold  Seal,  fifty- 
eight  for  the  Proficiency  Certificate  with  Red 
Seal  and  thirty-seven  for  the  O.  G.  A.  Mem- 
l>ership  Certificate. 

Because  many  of  you  have  asked  for  criti¬ 
cisms  of  your  specimen  in  order  to  practice 
during  the  intervening  months  for  a  style 
that  would  qualify  for  the  Medal,  we  are 
returning  all  of  the  certificate  specimens,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  tests  that  did  not  qualify  for 
awards,  with  personal  criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  further  study  and  practice.  Con¬ 
sistent  effort  is  often  required  to  overcome 
individual  idiosyncrasies  of  writing,  and  a 
few  minutes  a  day  on  the  penmanship  drills 
appearing  in  The  Gregg  Writer  each  month 
between  now  and  the  announcement  by 
the  next  Teachers’  Medal  will  enable 
many  teachers  who  have  not  qualified,  to 
receive  the  coveted  medal.  The  Gregg  Writer 
provides  a  criticism  service  on  teachers’  per¬ 
sonal  notes  without  charge,  and  we  hope  that 
many  more  of  you  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

This  bit  of  verse  which  accompanied  the 
Medal  Test  submitted  by  Miss  Rose  H.  Mor¬ 
rison  of  Hitchcock  Free  Academy,  Brimfield, 
Massachusetts,  is  a  lament  which  is  echoed 
doubtless  by  each  one  who  has  practiced  for 


a  contest — for  have  w’e  not  all  had  the  same 
exjierience.^ 

The  iMtuetU 
1  head  tlic  copy — 

Start  again — 

And  work  ’til  “heaiity" 

Smears  my  |)en. 

My  patience  wanders 
Is  now  “awakened” 

And  then — 

I  have  to  start  again! 

To  “concealed" 

I  ambled  on 

And  then  that  pesky  “eye” 

Floored  me  once  more 
And  1  once  more — 

Must  try! 

This  time  “marks” 

And  “artist”  swing 
In  easy  lifts  along 
Until — confound  it! 

“Uncertain”  stops  my  jxn 
And  I — 

Must  start  again! 

At  least  the  thing  is  finished 
In  a  rather  “uncertain”  style 
No  more  shall  I  rejxat  it 
Or  have  to  make  more  “eyes” 

My  copy  gives  one  long,  last  sigh 
’Tis  done! 

And  though  “lumpy”  it  may  be 
’Tis  time  to  sign  and  send  it  in 
And  say,  “good-bye” — finis. 

Many  interesting  letters  accompanied  the 
specimens,  and  the  gist  of  most  of  them  is 
that  the  practice  which  teachers  put  in  on  the 
Medal  Test  not  only  Improved  their  own  pen¬ 
manship  and  made  them  “outline-conscious,” 
but  created  lively  interest  in  the  shorthand 
classes  in  better  notes. 

“My  shorthand  students  have  been  ever  so 
enthusiastic  over  my  efforts — I  am  sure  they 
have  been  working  much  harder  on  their 
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own  O.  G.  A.  Contest  Copy  than  they  would 
have  otherwise,”  Mrs.  Genevieve  Kuecker 
tells  us.  ‘‘They  are  at  the  present  time  com¬ 
paring  my  finished  copy  with  those  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  old  issues  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher — I  wish  I  w'ere  just  one- 
half  as  confident  as  they,  that  my  copy  shows 
up  well  with  some  of  the  past  Ciold  Medal¬ 
lists. 

‘‘It  is  most  time  for  the  last  mail,  so  I 
must  retrieve  my  ‘cherished  copy’  and  rush 
for  the  train.  We  will  anxiously  await  the 
results.” 

‘‘I  know  that  regardless  of  the  merit  of  my 
paper,”  writes  Miss  Jeanne  M.  Dozois,  “I 
have  gained  a  good  deal  by  daily  blackboard 
practice,  and  it  has  been  an  incentive  for  my 
students  who  are  prepiaring  their  O.  G.  A. 
C'ontest  Copies. 

‘‘Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  of  per¬ 
fecting  myself  as  a  teacher  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand.” 

‘‘This  is  my  first  attempt  at  any  kind  of 
Ciregg  Writer  contest  work  for  myself,”  Miss 
Olive  Pearl  Clark  confides.  “I  have  always 
been  so  busy  trying  to  help  my  students  win 
something  that  I  never  even  considered  it 
before.  I  do  believe  it  has  had  a  good  influ¬ 
ence  upxjn  my  students,  as  you  predicted;  and 
I  hope  now  to  get  better  results  from  them.” 

And  then  Mr.  Selden  H.  Norris  charges  us: 

‘‘I  enclose  my  blacklxjard  specimen  for  the 
Sixth  Annual  Medal  Test  for  Shorthand 
Teachers.  Please  handle  it  with  awe  and  re¬ 
spect;  I  spent  the  better  part  of  a  week  trying 
to  create  this  masterpiece. 

‘‘If  I  may  say  it — I  think  my  chief  trouble 
is  not  in  writing  blacklward  shorthand  articu¬ 
lately  and  artistically,  but  in  the  photography. 
.'\fter  forty  exposures,  I  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  a  print  that  seemed  to  be  compara¬ 
tively  free  from  glare  and  side-light  haze, 
though  still  quite  unsatisfactory. 

‘‘Kindly  accept  it  for  examination  with  my 
apologies.  With  no  hopes  at  all  of  winning 
recognition,  nevertheless,  I  also  send  the  nega¬ 
tive,  just  in  case — .” 

‘‘It  was  my  good  fortune  to  win  the  Silver 
Medal  in  1932,  so  naturally  I  am  ‘gunning’ 
for  the  Gold  Medal  this  year.  I  am  quite 
sure  my  blackboard  technique  has  improved 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  contest  you 


sponsor  has  proved  to  be  a  stimulus  for  bet¬ 
ter  writing — and  better  teaching. 

‘‘You  were  right  in  the  prediction  that  the 
pupils  would  show  as  much  interest  in  the 
outcome  of  the  Test  as  the  teachers.  My 
whole  class  wants  a  print  of  the  test — for 
their  scrapbooks,  and  whatnot.  So  win  or 
lose,  I  am  having  some  printed  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  them.” 

This  interesting  information  was  received 
from  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Thompson.  He  has 
developed  a  good  teaching  style,  and  his 
name  will  be  found  among  the  Gold  Medal 
winners  this  year. 

How  many  of  you  would  prefer  to  have 
the  Medal  Test  announced  earlier  in  the  fall 
and  close  about  December  31.^  Would  this 
give  you  more  time  for  practice.^  We  should 
like  to  have  your  expressions  to  guide  us  in 
announcing  the  new  Medal  Test  next  year. 

Gold  Medallists 

Gladys  Beal,  High  School,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio 
Robert  Bell,  High  School,  Depue,  Illinois 
Virginia  Bush,  Margaret  Dietz  Commercial  School, 
Honolulu 

Dorothea  L.  Chandler,  Miss  Brown’s  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Milwaukee 

Joseph  DeBrum,  Sequoia  High  School,  Redwood  City, 
California 

Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Edson,  Hoover  High  School,  San 
Diego,  California 

Mildred  M.  Falk,  High  School,  Emerson,  Nebraska 
Geraldine  Gates,  The  Gregg  College,  Chicago 
James  D.  Gilbert,  Senior  High  School,  Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 

Chas.  H.  Gladfelter,  B.Sc.,  Boys’  High  School,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania 

Esther  E.  Johnson,  High  School,  Portland,  Maine 
Louise  Mercantini,  High  School,  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey 

.Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  LaPorte  Business  Qdlege,  LaPorte, 
Indiana 

S.  R.  Morrell,  The  Fulham  Commercial  Evening  In¬ 
stitute,  London,  England 

Glen  H.  Obourn,  High  School,  Ashton,  Illinois 
Melba  E.  Ramsdell,  Thornton  Academy,  Saco,  Maine 
Charlotte  M.  Scholl,  Community  High  School,  New¬ 
ton,  Illinois 

Sister  Clare,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Greeley,  Nebraska 
Sr.  Helene-du-Crucifix,  A.S.V.,  St.  Joseph  Academy, 
Salem,  Massachusetts 

T.  N.  Subramaniam,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay 
States 

Leonard  L.  Thompson,  Newport  Harbor  Union  High 
School,  Newjx>rt  Beach,  California 
Sara  Vianna  Wertz,  William  Penn  Senior  High 
School,  York,  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  K.  Ch.ise  Winslow,  GotkI  Shepherd  Convent, 
Pasadena,  California 
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Anne  H.  Wright,  Ikacoin  0)llc>'c,  \ViliiiingU)n,  Dela¬ 
ware 

S.  R.  Yekkar,  i)avar\  Oillegc  of  Omiiucrce,  Bombay, 
India 

rile  pictures  of  eighteen  of  these  talented  writers 
aiijK'ar  on  pa>;e  630.  1  he  rest  will  be  sliown  in  the 

May  issue. 

Silver  Medallists 

William  .\.  Barton,  Barton’s  Private  School,  Rother¬ 
ham,  Knglaml 

Arvilla  BenshiKif,  Senior  llijih  Schinil,  C'reston,  Iowa 
Ray  Bishop,  Dunsmore  Business  Cxillege,  Staunton, 
Virjtinia 

Doris  l'leniin>;  C'rouch,  .\iken  Institute,  .\ikcn.  South 
Carolina 

Klizabeth  H.  (iint/er,  |ohn  Harris  Hi>;h  SchiMil,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania 

laturel  Harris,  High  ScIkkiI,  Cairo,  Illinois 
Bniily  Hartmann,  Past  High  SchiMil,  CJrecn  Bay, 
Wisconsin 

(dadys  C.  A.  Huber,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New 
York,  New  York 

-Ailelle  Jarchow,  High  ScIkhiI,  Wayzata,  Minnesota 
Mrs.  (Jenevieve  Kuecker,  Community  High  SchtKil. 
Marengo,  Illinois 

Kalhrine  R.  laiuis,  Ia»ng  Beach  Secretarial  College, 
Ding  Beach,  California 
Frances  Moser,  (ialesburg,  Illinois 
Selden  H.  Norris,  Crinnell  Caillege,  tirinnell,  Iowa 
t'lairc  O'Brien,  Union  High  ScIkkiI,  Davis,  Cktlifornia 
Ruth  Fi.  Sinclair,  New  Salem  .\cadcmy.  New  Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Sr.  Catharine  Anita,  S.S.J.,  Queen  of  Peace  High 
School,  North  Arlington,  New  )ersey 
Sr.  Charles  Therese,  Loretto  .Academy,  Santa  Fc, 
New  Mexico 

Sr.  M.  Adorata,  St.  Casimir  Academy,  Chicago 
Sr.  M.  Joanette,  St.  Peter  Com.  School,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana 

Sr.  Mary  of  the  Resurrection,  Mt.  Carmel  Schcxil,  Wil- 
limansett,  Massachusetts 

Jua  Wagoner,  Gebo  High  ScIkkiI,  Gebo,  Wyoming 

Gold  Seal  Proficiency  Certificates 

Fva  Bavolack,  High  School,  Tyler,  Minnesota 
Elma  M.  Brooks,  High  School,  Sandwich,  Illinois 
Martha  Caldwell,  K.  C.  College  of  Commerce,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kansas 

Olive  Pearl  Clark,  Fligh  School  and  Junior  College, 
Pomona,  California 

LaDine  Cochran,  Community  High  School,  Walnut, 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Mansfield  Calhoun  Crawley,  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

A.  Evelyn  Davis,  Cheyenne  County  High  School, 
Cheyenne  Wells,  Colorado 
S.  Raymond  Davis,  High  School,  Salineville,  Ohio 
Jeanne  M.  Dozois,  High  School,  Dracut,  Massachusetts 
Hilda  Ek,  High  School,  Portland,  Maine 
Matilda  Faiella,  Yonkers  Evening  High  School,  Yon¬ 
kers,  New  York 

Mary  H.  Fleming,  So.  Hadley  High  School,  So. 
Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 


William  1..  Haeusler,  Dir.,  National  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 

Ruby  A.  Haglund,  Beni.  Franklin  High  School,  Los 
.Angeles,  C.ahfornia 

Mac  M.  Hanlon,  High  School,  Manchester,  Iowa 
l.lizabeth  C.  Harnack,  Falwin  Denhy  High  ScIkk)!, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

N’irginia  S.  Haynes,  High  ScIkkiI,  ('anton.  South 
Dakota 

Blanche  Heagy,  Harding  High  ScIkkiI,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota 

Marian  Iv.  Horn,  F.mpire  Fownship  High  Sch(K>l,  Le 
Roy,  Illinois 

Faster  Hostetter,  High  SchiKil,  Shelhy,  Montana 
.Marion  Hunsicker,  Fordson  High  .ScIkkiI,  DearlKirn, 
Michigan 

Helen  Johnson,  Mapleton  (ainsolidated  SchrKil, 
.Majileton,  Iowa 

.Mrs.  Pearl  G.  Lancaster,  William  Penn  School,  New 
Castle,  Delaware 

Leila  I-awrcncc,  Central  Sc1kk)1  of  Business  and  .Arts, 
New  A'ork,  New  A'ork 

('atherinc  K.  McDonald,  Gregg  College,  Chicago 
Faina  M.  Mc.Avoy,  Morse  I  ligh  School,  Bath,  Maine 
Rose  H.  Morrison,  llitchciKk  Free  .Academy,  Brim- 
field,  Mass.achusetts 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Noble,  Merrill  Commercial  College,  Mer¬ 
rill,  Wisconsin 

Marguerite  Oliver,  West  Valley  High  School,  Mill- 
wood,  Washington 

Mrs.  Ellen  K.  Phelps,  Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 
Dessic  Potter,  High  ScIkkiI,  Canton,  Mississippi 
Flor  de  Maria  Quinones,  Ponce  High  School,  Ponce, 
Puerto  Rico 

M  rs.  E.  M.  Sathre,  Northern  Business  College,  Bem’ul- 
ji,  Minnesota.  (With  Honor) 

Sr.  .Antoine-de-l’.Assomption.  .A.S.V.,  Saint  Joseph 
.Academy,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Sr.  Corda,  O.S.B.,  St.  Mary’s  High  SchcKil,  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota 

Sr.  Mary  Doloretta,  O.S.F.,  St.  Hed wig’s  Industrial 
School,  Niles,  Illinois 

Sr.  Mary  Feliciana,  B.V.M.,  Holy  .Angels  .Academy, 
Milwaukee 

Sr.  M.  Georgina,  O.P.,  St.  Mary’s  .Academy,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming 

Sr.  M.  Leonarda,  O.P.,  St.  Mary’s  SchiKil,  Rahway, 
New  Jersey 

Sr.  Mary  Maxelinda,  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  High 
School,  Marinette,  Wisconsin 
Sr.  Miriam  de  Sales,  St.  Matthew’s  High  School, 
Conshohocken,  Pennsylvania 
Nellie  Smith,  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  (With  Honor) 
Mrs.  Carl  Strony,  Y.  W.  C.  .A.  School,  Newark,  New 
Jersey 

Margaret  Vaughan,  Miss  Vaughan’s  School  of  Stenog¬ 
raphy,  Lexington,  Missouri.  (With  Honor) 

F'arl  F.  Weller,  Camp  Curtin  Junior  High  School, 
I  larrisburg,  Pennsylvania 

Roberta  V.  WckkI,  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual 
Training,  Chicago  (With  Honor) 

Frances  G.  Yandell,  Alamo  Heights  High  School, 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

11.  C.  Yen,  Fukien  Christian  University,  Foochow, 
Fukien,  China 
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Red  Seal  Proficiency  Cerfificates 

r.va  Barnhart,  High  School,  Canal  Winchester,  Ohio 
Lena  G.  Bchrman,  El  Paso  High  School,  El  Paso, 
Texas 

Mary  E.  Bromley,  High  School,  Rye,  New  York 
Andrew  Bruba,  Chaney  High  School,  Youngstown, 
Ohio 

Everett  L.  Crerar,  Adams-Friendship  High  School, 
Adams,  Wiscf)nsin 

C.hristina  Donovan,  High  School,  Stoughton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

l.ilah  Draxten,  High  Sch(Ktl,  Ontonagon,  Michigan 
Norman  Duprey,  Upton  High  School,  North  Graf¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts 

C^)nan  E.  Fisher,  High  ScIkk)!,  tdadstone,  Michigan 
Nora  (ialcr.  High  School,  BradthKk,  Pennsylvania 
(irace  (liannotti.  High  Sch<M)l,  Morrison,  Virginia 
(iolda  (j.  Hamlin,  Beal  College,  Bangor,  Maine 
Bertha  Hartman,  Valley  Business  College,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Ncttleton  Hayes,  Winxlbury  College,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Lillian  Heath,  High  Sch(K)l,  Johnson  City,  New 
York 

l.lizabeth  Higgins,  Bidwell-Porter  ScIuk)!,  Pi)rter, 
Ohio 

Ralph  R.  Hite,  Apple  Creek,  Ohio 
Margaret  L.  Hoch,  Beaver  Rural  High  School,  Beaver, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Mosby  Hogge,  John  Marshall  Night  High 
Sch<M)l,  Richmond,  V'irginia 
Beulah  Howard,  High  School,  Sugar  City,  Colorado 
Nettielee  Huggins,  High  Sch(K)l,  Plum  Branch,  South 
('arolina 

Mrs.  Essie  Cole  Huls,  High  School,  Elvins,  Missouri 
Louise  Kellams,  Belt  Valley  High  School,  Belt,  Mon¬ 
tana 

Orpha  Kenney,  High  School,  Wilkesville,  Ohio 
Elva  Kershner,  Cx)llege  High  School,  (ireeley,  Colorado 
('eil  LeClair,  High  School,  Havre,  Montana 
N’era  A.  Lindower,  Canton  Township  High  SchfKjl, 
C-anton,  Ohio 

Clare  M.  lx)uis,  Cullom  G)mmunity  High  School, 
Cullom,  Illinois 

I'.thel  V.  Moler,  High  Sch(X)l,  Meyersdale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

Jane  A.  Money,  High  School,  Saugatuck,  Michigan 
Beth  McClannahan,  Decorah  Public  School,  Decorah, 
Iowa 

Hilda  Mesick,  High  School,  Coulee  City,  Washington 
Leva  Palmer,  High  School,  Bellaire,  Ohio 
R.  D.  Parrish,  Wooilbury  College,  Los  Angeles, 
California 

Isabelle  Purnell,  Community  High  Sch<K)l,  Farmers- 
ville,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Margaret  Reynolds,  Cimarron  Consolidated 
School,  Cimarron,  Kansas 

Irene  Risa,  Minnewaukan  Public  School,  Minnewau- 
kan.  North  Dakota 

Elcey  Sawyer,  Camden  High  SchfX)l,  Warren,  Maine 
Sr.  Clarence  Marie,  O.S.F.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels 
High  School,  St.  Bernard,  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Delia  Louise,  Convent  of  the  Holy  Name 
Sisters,  St.  Lambert,  Quebec,  C'anada 


Sr.  Mary  Esther,  O.S.F.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels 
High  School,  St.  Bernard,  Ohio 
Sr.  M.  Gilberta,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Ogden,  Utah 
Sr.  Mary  Ignatius,  .Saint  James  High  School,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Massachusetts 

Sr.  Mary  Ludonna,  St.  John  High  School,  Delphos, 
Ohio 

Sr.  M.  Salesia,  S.S.N.D.,  St.  Peter’s  Commercial  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Sr.  St-Celestine,  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Con¬ 
vent,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 
Sr.  Teresa  Margaret,  St.  John  Commercial  School, 
New  Haven,  Ginnecticut 
Dorothy  Smith,  High  School,  Miami,  Oklahoma 
S.  Louise  Smith,  High  School,  Versailles,  Ohio 
Nancy  G.  Snepp,  Steubenville  Business  College, 
Steubenville,  Ohio 

Jeannette  E.  Sprague,  High  School,  Lakewood,  New 
Yt)rk 

.Mrs.  Marion  Stowe,  Walsh  School  of  Business  Sci¬ 
ence,  Miami,  Florida 

Ma\nie  Swan,  High  Schcxil,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 
Earl  11.  'I'ealey,  Senior  High  School,  F.au  Claire, 
Wisconsin 

Laura  E.  Tripp,  Syracuse  Secretarial  School,  Syracuse, 
New  York 

Jessica  J.  Trommer,  Hyde  Park  High  Sch<H)l,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Massachusetts 

Frank  11.  I'uttle,  High  Schrxil,  Cape  May,  New 
Jersey 

Frederick  Zillinsky,  Bethlehem  Business  College, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

O.  G.  A.  Membership  Cerfificates 

Mary  Bowden,  1  ligh  SchcKil,  Ashdown,  Arkansas 
Izetta  L.  Broitzman,  High  SchfMil,  Mt.  Carroll, 
Illinois 

Jean  R.  Brown,  High  ScIkmiI,  Standish,  Michigan 
Harriet  (Prison,  McC.ray-Dewey  Township  High 
School,  Troy,  Illinois 

Dora  Chandler,  Dorrance  Rural  High  School,  Dor- 
rance,  Kansas 

Mildred  Ferguson.  R.  Long  High  School,  Long¬ 
view,  Washington 

Della  M.  Fruth,  Harris-Elmore  High  Sch»M)l,  Elmore, 
Ohio 

Mrs.  May  A.  Gibson,  1  larter-Stanford  Township  High 
School,  Flora,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Mabel  Griffin,  High  Sch<K)l,  Leon,  Iowa 
Loraine  Hartmann,  High  School,  Denmark,  Wisconsin 
Lela  Hathaway,  Union  High  School,  Sandy,  Oregon 
Nannie  C.  Johnson,  High  School,  Union,  Missouri 
Evelyn  C.  Jones,  High  School,  Rochester,  Indiana 
Elizabeth  Keyes,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Lydia  Koch,  Qmimunity  High  School,  Tremont, 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Esther  R.  Korstad,  South  Dakota  State  College, 
Brookings,  South  Dakota 

Irma  Kozesnik,  Employers  Educational  Exchange, 
New  York,  New  York 

Sabina  Kretchman,  High  School,  Hillsboro,  North 
Dakota 

Verna  L.  Leach,  High  School,  Carrollton,  Missouri 
Clifford  C.  Leiienberger,  High  School,  Brush, 
C^dorado  {Continued  on  page  680) 
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E.  C.  T.  A.  TO  MEET  THIS  MONTH 


The  illllh  Annual  €*4»nvenlinn  of  the 
KaKl€*rn  rnmmt^reial  Teaehers  AKMoeia- 
lion  will  be  helil  at  the  Bi^njamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Il«»tc‘l9  Philadelphia.  April  18-20 


•  A  PREVIEW 

//|^\  ROBLEMS  of  the  Busin  ess  Teacher” 

li^  is  to  he  the  theme  song  ot  the  com- 

I  mercial  educators  who  will  address 
the  thousand  or  more  delegates  assembling 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  Easter  holidays 
to  attend  the  38th  annual  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
The  program  is  divided  into  three  major 
parts:  Part  I — Vital  Problems  of  the  Class¬ 
room  Teacher;  Part  2 — Problems  in  Teaching 
the  X’^arious  Business  Subjects;  Part  3 — Prob¬ 
lems  Related  to  Different  Tyjxs  of  Business 
Education. 

The  convention  will  lx:  opened  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Louis  A.  Rice,  Thursday  evening,  April 
18.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Philadelphia,  will  give  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome.  Dr.  Cieorge  F.  Zook,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  will  speak  on  the  subject,  “Present-day 
Vital  Classroom  Problems  of  the  High 
School  Teacher.” 

At  the  General  Session  Friday  morning, 
Clinton  A.  Reed,  Supervisor  of  Commercial 
Education,  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education,  will  deliver  the  keynote  speech 


of  the  convention.  Following  Mr.  Reed’s 
talk.  Professor  F.  (i.  Nichols,  of  Harvard 
University,  will  rejxjrt  on  the  findings  of  the 
committee  on  “Study  on  Standards.” 

Sectional  and  departmental  meetings  are 
scheduled  for  all  day  Friday  and  for  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  The  complete  official  program 
has  not  been  released  for  publication  but  ad¬ 
vance  announcements  received  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Harry  I.  Good  indicates  that  President 
Rice  and  his  program  committee  are  going 
to  give  the  members  of  the  association  w'hat 
they  want.  Nearly  every  subject  is  concerned 
with  “How  I  Teach  This,”  or  “How'  I  Solve 
This  Classroom  Problem”  and  the  speakers 
selected  are  emminently  qualified  to  contri¬ 
bute  from  their  own  classroom  teaching  ex¬ 
perience. 

Friday  evening,  the  Annual  Banquet  and 
Dance,  with  an  address  by  Douglas  Malloch 
of  Chicago,  humorist  and  poet.  At  the  ban¬ 
quet  Professor  Nichols  will  be  presented  with 
the  Association  Medal  of  Honor  for  his  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  the  advancement 
of  Business  Education.  Professor  Nichols 
richly  deserves  this  recognition.  The  first 
commercial  education  to  be  thus  recognized 
was  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  who  was  the 


LOUIS  A.  RICE 
President 


MRS.  BLANCHE  STICKNEY  HARRY  I.  GOOD 
Vice  President  Secretary 
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guest  of  honor  at  the  Association’s  meeting 
in  1931.  The  holders  of  the  medal  of  honor 
thus  far  are:  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  1931; 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  1933;  Dr.  Edward  J. 
McNamara,  1934. 

Perhaps  the  most  constructive  effort  under¬ 
taken  by  this  Association  or  by  any  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  has  been  the  establishment 
and  development  of  a  definite  yearlxx)k  pro¬ 
gram,  under  which  each  year  the  entire  con¬ 
vention  program  with  its  addresses,  discus¬ 
sions,  deliberations,  and  results,  is  built 
around  a  central  purpose  and  incorjxjrated 
in  a  hook  that  will  lend  itself  to  use  as  a 
reference  and  text. 

This  program,  which  was  begun  in  1928, 
owes  its  origin  and  initial  impulse  to  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  the  editor 
of  the  first  three  yearbooks.  These  books 
are  a  real  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
commercial  education. 

In  1931,  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Lomax  as  editor  and  a  new 
series  of  yearlx)oks  was  begun. 

Last  year.  Miss  Catherine  F.  Nulty  took 
over  this  editorial  responsibility  and  is  the 
present  yearbook  editor.  A  list  of  the  entire 
series  of  E.C.T.A.  yearbooks  follows: 

E.  C.  T.  A.-Yearbooks 

I — Foundations  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  1928 

II — Curriculum  Making  a  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  1929 

III —  Administration  and  Supervision  of 

Business  Education,  1930 

IV —  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Busi¬ 

ness  Subjects,  Vol.  I,  1931 

V —  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Business 

Subjects,  Vol.  II,  1932 

VI —  Teaching  Aids  and  Devices  and  Sug¬ 

gested  Classrom  Equipment,  1933 
Vdl — Business  Education  in  a  Changing  So¬ 
cial  and  Economic  Order,  1934 
In  Preparation 

V^III — Problems  of  the  Business  Teacher, 
1935 

The  1933  and  1934  yearbooks  sell  for  $2.50 
each;  all  previous  yearbooks  $2.00  each.  All 
prices  are  subject  to  a  20  per  cent  discount 
in  members  and  dealers. 


Mid-West  Education  Conference 

Encouraged  by  initial  suggestions  from 
a  number  of  mid-west  business  teachers 
who  find  it  difficult  to  attend  educational 
conventions  and  conferences  held  further 
east,  the  University  of  Denver  School  of 
Commerce  has  arranged  to  sponsor  a  region¬ 
al  business  education  conference  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  June  28  and  29.  These  ses¬ 
sions  will  immediately  precede  the  National 
Education  Association  meetings  scheduled 
for  Denver  the  first  week  in  July,  in  which 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education  are  listed  for  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  July  1  and  2.  Arranged  to  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation,  these  two  programs  in  sequence  offer 
business  teachers  of  the  middle  west  and 
Rocky  Mountain  states,  as  well  as  others  in¬ 
terested,  an  excellent  opportunity  to  combine 
a  four-day  study  in  business  education  with 
a  vacation  in  colorful  Colorado.  Special  bus 
and  railroad  rates  will  be  in  force  at  that 
time. 

The  general  theme  suggested  for  the  con¬ 
ference  is  “Social  and  Economic  Readjust¬ 
ments  and  their  Implications  for  Business 
Education.”  Tentative  plans  indicate  that  on 
June  28,  the  morning  session  will  consider 
trends  in  Business  Employment,  with  atten¬ 
tion  upon  specific  business  subject  problems 
in  the  afternoon.  On  June  29,  there  will  be 
a  forum  discussion  in  the  morning  on  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  small  high  school,  and  other 
questions  to  be  submitted  by  teachers,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  picnic  session  on  Genessee  Moun¬ 
tain  in  the  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  regional  talent,  negotiations 
arc  under  way  to  bring  in  a  number  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  leaders  from  outside  points. 
Among  those  already  scheduled  to  be  present 
are  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mr.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  chief  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  service  in  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education;  President  C.  M.  Yoder  of 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin;  Dr.  W.  R.  Odell  of 
Columbia;  Professor  M.  E.  Studebaker  of 
Ball  State  Teachers  College  and  Mr.  H.  S. 
Miller  of  Wichita,  Kansas.  For  further 
information,  write  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver  School  of  Commerce,  Denver, 
Colorado. 
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THE  PETROLEUM  PARADE 

A  man  named  Drake  started  something  which 
n«»  man  since  €*ouid  flnish:  had  he  iivcd,  he 
w'ouid  have  seen  a  modern  business  wonder 
spring  from  far  heneath  the  earth  and  wouid 
he  no  iess  amaz<‘d  than  many  of  us  today 


•  ROBERT  NEWCOMB 

HOWt'VER  little  the  world  may  know 
of  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Drake,  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  parent  of  petroleum,  his 
memory  will  never  suffer  for  lack  of  specu¬ 
lation  about  him.  Any  man  who,  in  the 
more  or  less  manual  pursuit  of  drilling  an 
oil  well,  wears  a  high  silk  hat,  deserves  to 
he  more  than  passably  interesting. 

ITie  first  well  drilled  for  oil  in  this  country, 
in  1859,  was  located  in  Titusville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Colonel  Drake  has  been  given  the 
credit  for  having  done  it.  Actually  he  w'as 
the  emissary  of  a  number  of  Titusville  and 
New  Haven  business  men  who,  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had 
skimmed  an  illuminant  from  shallow  pools 
many  years  liefore,  saw  commercial  possi¬ 
bilities  in  drilling  into  the  ground.  Gasoline 
and  lubricants  had  yet  to  be  heard  from.  All 
that  people  expected  or  hoped  for  from  the 
odorous  skimmings  was  a  light  for  their 
lamp  wicks,  and  a  [xx)r  one  at  that. 

The  Good  Colonel 

The  Colonel  himself  was  a  {wlite  and  rath¬ 
er  effortless  fellow  who  had  retired  from  the 
}X)st  of  conductor  on  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  when  his  sciatica  became  too  painful  to 
merge  with  his  professional  duties.  His  spon¬ 
sors,  in  solemn  conclave  in  a  New  Haven 
hotel,  struck  upon  the  idea  of  sending  the 
Colonel  to  Titusville  as  their  working  dele¬ 
gate,  largely  because  he  could  obtain  a  free 
pass  on  the  railroad.  The  title  was  affixed 
to  him  when  James  Townsend,  president  of 
the  venture,  sought  to  lend  some  importance 
to  the  ambassador,  and  had  copies  of  a  news- 


pa|ier  mailed  to  him  under  the  label  of 
“Colonel.” 

Those  early  days  were  trying.  Titusville 
and  its  adjoining  provinces  had  still  to  know 
the  convenience  of  paved  roads,  and  the  good 
Colonel  tried  mightily  to  ship  in  machinery, 
to  hold  his  employes  in  line  without  pay 
and  without  promise,  and  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  His  demands  upon  his  finan¬ 
ciers  for  additional  capital  were  frequent,  and 
the  exchequer  shrunk  daily.  The  New  Haven 
men  finally  sent  him  $500  early  in  August 
with  the  disturbing  reminder  that  this  was 
to  be  the  last. 

Redoubling  his  efforts,  the  Colonel  spar¬ 
ingly  spent  the  last  of  it,  and  went  home  one 
Saturday  night  utterly  disgusted.  Early  on 
Sunday  a  driller  named  Smith  and  his  two 
sons  made  their  way  to  the  well  site  to  see 
what,  if  anything,  had  happened.  They 
were  amazed  to  see  that  a  thick  fluid  was 
dribbling  forth  through  the  tubing  which 
had  been  sunk  into  the  ground.  Thus,  with¬ 
out  the  fanfare  which  later  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  a  well  “coming  in,”  America’s  first  oil 
venture  turned  the  corner. 

The  Bonanza  Begins 

The  Ixjnanza  followed  with  a  rush.  No 
one  knew  the  potentialities  of  the  “find,”  but 
all  were  agreed  that  they  were  limitless. 
Other  wells  sprang  up  overnight,  their  der¬ 
ricks  rising  in  the  mountains  and  valleys 
wherever  one  might  look.  The  Black  Gol- 
conda,  they  called  it.  Pithole,  probably  more 
than  any  other  community,  felt  the  fierce 
pulse  of  the  boom.  A  spot  on  a  sloping  hill, 
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it  became  a  throbbing  suburb  ot  Titusville. 
In  a  matter  of  weeks,  hotels  and  taverns 
sprang  up.  Railroads  fought  for  the  right  to 
lay  their  tracks  into  the  town.  Its  post  office 
iKcame,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  w'eeks,  the  third 
largest  in  the  state.  At  the  peak  of  the  rush, 
there  were  twenty-four  hotels  in  the  town, 
turning  people  aw’ay  and  charging  fifty  dol¬ 
lars  a  night  for  those  it  accommodated. 

Pennsylvania’s  oil  spouted  itself  forth — the 
richest  crude  in  the  w'orld — into  wooden  vats 
and  barrels,  assembled  for  shipping  day, 
when  all  available  barrels  were  ferried  alxsard 
rafts  in  Oil  Creek  and  maneuvered  down¬ 
stream  to  market.  Farmers  who  had  lieen 
content  to  till  the  soil  and  struggle  for  a 
miserly  income  found  themselves  million¬ 
aires  overnight. 

Colorful  figures  sprang  into  prominence 
through  the  years;  Coal  Oil  Johnny,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  and  a  dignified  and  personable  young 
man  named  John  Wilkes  Booth,  who  left 
Franklin  one  morning  on  business  and  never 
came  back  from  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  theatre 
a  few  evenings  later  in  Washington. 

Titusville  and  Pithole  and  Franklin  and 
Oil  City  flourished  magnificently.  A  com¬ 
pany  undertook  the  exportation  of  this  new 


illuminant  to  countries  in  Europe.  The  na¬ 
tion  at  large  welcomed  it,  and  Pennsylvania’s 
oil  regions  prospered. 

But  bonanzas,  like  life  and  stories,  have 
their  end.  The  productivity  of  the  wells 
began  to  decline.  Wells  themselves  ran  dry, 
and  no  amount  of  pumping  stirred  anything 
from  the  earth  beneath.  Speculators,  sudden¬ 
ly  deflated  with  their  great  holdings,  scurried 
to  salvage  something  from  the  inevitable 
wreck.  In  the  settling  process  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  Pithole  was  probably  most  represen¬ 
tative:  in  twenty-four  hours  it  collapsed.  The 
get-rich-quicks  disappeared  like  a  feather  on 
the  wind;  railroad  beds  were  stripped  of  their 
tracks,  taverns  were  cleaned  of  their  furni¬ 
ture.  Household  goods,  wagons,  equipment — 
everything  W'as  abandoned  in  the  mad  rush 
to  clear  out.  Pithole’s  greatest  hotel  brought 
tw'enty  dollars  for  firew’ood,  and  grimly 
enough  a  fire  cleaned  out  all  that  was  left  of 
the  community.  Today  the  passing  motorist 
sees  only  a  huge  rock  in  a  grassless  field  and 
wonders,  jKrhaps,  what  once  was  there. 

The  center  of  the  oil  industry,  like  the 
young  man  who  supposedly  heeded  Horace 
Cireeley’s  advice,  has  since  moved  west. 
Pennsylvania  continues  to  disgorge  oil,  but 
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its  output  is  trifling  compared  to  that  of 
Texas  or  Oklahoma  or  California.  The  oil 
industry  no  longer  uses  crude  wooden  equip¬ 
ment  and  it  no  longer  stops  at  the  seventy 
feet  at  which  the  Drake  well  “came  in.”  Its 
skein  of  wells  stretches  through  a  vast  part 
of  the  country;  black,  efficient  metal  with  the 
rotary  process  in  drilling,  with  “diamond 
jx)ints”  for  drills  which  must  go  through 
rock;  refineries  and  pipe  lines  and  private 
railroad  systems,  with  lumlier  camps  for 
shipping  cases,  vast  terminals  in  which  to 
l^erth  tankers  loading  or  unloading,  with 
asphalt  plants  and  salt  mines,  with  bulk 
plants  for  wholesale  distribution  and  its  ser¬ 
vice  stations  as  outlets  to  the  consumer,  with 
“water  locations”  at  which  drillers  probe  be¬ 
neath  the  ocean  and  lake  bottoms  for  the  oil 
which  lies  there,  and  with  wells  which  pene¬ 
trate  the  earth  to  a  depth  of  nearly  ten  thou¬ 
sand  feet. 

Kerosene,  or  coal  oil,  is  no  longer  the  prin¬ 
cipal  by-product  of  petroleum.  As  an  illu- 
minant,  it  has  been  succeeded  by  the  electric 
light  and  by  gas,  so  it  is  today  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  the  oil  industry’s  concerns.  With 
the  advent  of  the  automobile,  the  larger  scope 
of  the  business  made  itself  plain,  and  today 
gasoline,  that  amazing  liquid  whose  quality 
of  combustion  enables  it  to  propel  machinery, 
is  the  chief  consideration  of  the  oil  business. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  not 
only  in  exploiting  it  but  in  perfecting  it. 

The  consistent  productivity  of  the  Western 
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fields  is  enormous,  so  great,  in  fact,  that  the 
units  of  the  industry  have  fought  for  years  a 
great  internal  battle  to  restrict  its  own  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  government  has  had  to  step 
in  from  time  to  time  to  assist  the  industry  in 
putting  its  house  in  order.  How  best  to  ab¬ 
sorb  this  production  has  been  the  problem  of 
each  company  and  its  departments. 

The  producing  department  of  an  oil  com¬ 
pany  devotes  itself  to  the  gathering  of  the 
oil.  Under  its  jurisdiction  are  all  the  units 
of  production;  the  location,  survey  and  pur¬ 
chase  of  properties,  the  transportation  and 
erection  of  the  proper  machinery,  and  con¬ 
tact  with  the  necessary  units  to  transport  it 
to  the  refineries.  In  this  last  responsibility 
the  pipe  lines  departments  play  their  part. 
These  great  snake-like  tubes  stretch  over 
deserts  and  prairies,  over  and  through  moun¬ 
tains,  through  and  around  communities,  and 
so  vast  is  their  extent  that  they  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  are  regarded,  like  railroads, 
as  common  carriers. 

The  producing  departments  maintain  their 
own  skilled  staffs  of  geologists,  who  investi¬ 
gate  likely  oil  sites  and  make  endless  re¬ 
searches.  The  travels  of  these  geologists  may 
take  them  to  distant  corners  of  the  earth:  one 
geological  survey  operated  by  a  large  oil 
company  is  made  in  South  America  every 
year  or  so,  and  the  geologists,  complete  with 
guns,  hip  boots  and  cork  hats  to  shield  them 
from  the  sun,  battle  their  way  through  dense 
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N'cnczuclan  jungles  into  what  is 
hoped  to  be  still  more  oil  country. 

The  producing  department,  hav¬ 
ing  fulfilled  its  function,  turns  the 
crude  over  to  the  refining  depart¬ 
ment.  This,  usually  the  largest  and 
certainly  the  most  imjxjrtant  phase 
of  petroleum  production,  is  a  great 
network  of  refineries,  strategically 
situated  near  sources  of  supply.  Its 
function  is  to  take  the  crude  oil  as 
it  comes  through  from  the  pipe  lines 
and  convert  it  into  its  by-products. 

The  process  is  known  as  “cracking” 
and  it  involves  the  application  of  in¬ 
tense  heat.  The  molecules  in  the  crude 
vaporize — those  w’ith  a  higher  proportion  of 
hydrogen  vaporize  first — and  the  oil’s  natural 
gas  comes  off  first,  followed  by  gasoline,  kero¬ 
sene,  gas  oil  and  then  the  lubricating  dis¬ 
tillates.  There  is  left  fuel  oil,  asphalt,  or 
coke,  each  of  w'hich  has  its  considerable  uses 
to  the  w'orld. 

A  refinery  is  a  vast  place,  with  its  rows  of 
cracking  stills,  its  storage  tanks,  power  houses 
and  other  units  necessary  to  the  production 
of  gasoline  and  its  allied  products.  If  it  hap- 
|Kns  to  be  an  inland  refinery,  railroad  tracks 
in  most  cases  are  laid  right  into  the  refinery 
grounds  and  over  them  travel  tank  cars 
owned  by  the  company  itself.  In  the  case  of 
seaboard  refineries,  the  by-products  are  usual¬ 
ly  piped  right  to  the  terminals,  to  be  loaded 
aboard  ships  for  safe  and  economic  passage 
to  distant  points.  So  highly  perfected  has  this 
system  of  oil  movement  l^ecome  that  an 


operator  in  a  refinery  plant,  by  twisting  a 
dial,  can  empty  a  determined  numlier  of 
gallons  of  gasoline  alward  a  tanker  ten  miles 
away. 

Where  water  travel  is  called  for,  the  mar¬ 
ine  department  steps  in.  It  functions  with 
the  sales  and  export  departments  in  moving 
gasoline  over  water  from  point  to  point,  and 
has  under  its  jurisdiction  a  fleet  of  tankers 
and  barges  and  also  freight  boats,  w’hich 
carry  “case  goods”  exclusively. 

When  the  finished  product  passes  from  the 
refining  department,  through  necessary  chan¬ 
nels,  to  the  sales  department,  it  is  finally  at 
the  distributing  {X)int.  The  sales  department 
is  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  outlets.  It  superintends  the 
acquisition  of  service  station  and  bulk  plant 
or  wholesale  sites,  with  the  aid  of  the  legal 
department,  it  “contacts”  the  distributors  and 
keeps  the  company-operated  stations  running 
smoothly.  It  dovetails  its  duties 
with  the  advertising  department, 
which  is  charged  with  all  forms  of 
promotion,  including  newspapers, 
magazines,  billboards  and  the  radio. 

At  the  end  of  it  all  one  encounters 
a  tremendous  network,  composed  of 
thousands  of  individuals  specializ¬ 
ing  in  small  jobs,  all  working 
smoothly  and  efficiently. 

• 

We  are  indebted  to  The  Texas 
Company  for  the  use  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  which  appear  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  this  article.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  all  represent  facilities  and 
operations  of  The  Texas  Company. 
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HOW  I  TEACH  GREGG  SHORTHAND 

The  timed  daily  teaching  plans  used  hy  this 
hrilliant  tea4*her  and  talented  shorthand 
writer  atnil  author  started  in  last  issue  and 
will  4*onlfnue  until  the  Manual  is  eovered 

•  LOUIS  A.  LESLIE.  C.S.R. 

Editor,  The  Gregg  News  Letter 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


This  meth¬ 
od  of  teach¬ 
ing  Gregg 
Shorthand  is 
based  on  the 
concept  that  the 
student  should 
not  be  required 
to  write  any 
shorthanil  outline  until  he  is  thoroughly 
prepared  to  write  it  correctly.  He  should  not 
he  given  an  opjxrrtunity  to  make  a  mistake 
until  he  is  so  thoroughly  prepared  for  correct 
writing  that  he  has  the  least  possible  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  mistake. 

I.  The  Reading  Approach 

We  know  that  we  should  proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  complex.  Surely,  then,  the 
ideal  approach  to  the  learning  of  shorthand 
is  to  learn  to  read  the  new,  strange  characters 
before  attempting  to  write  them.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  writing  begin  at  the  completion 
of  Chapter  IV  of  the  Shorthand  Manual. 

2.  No  Questions  from  the  Pupils 

From  the  beginning,  the  class  should  be 
given  to  understand  that  shorthand  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  taken  on  faith,  that  the  questions 
that  occur  to  them  will  answer  themselves 
as  they  proceed  with  their  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

3.  No  Rules  Are  to  Be  Taught 

When  writing  shorthand  from  actual  dic¬ 
tation,  a  shorthand  writer  cannot  analyze  the 


words  and  apply  rules  for  writing  them. 
Therefore,  we  can  profitably  omit  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  rules  and  sjTend  the  time  so  gained  on 
the  development  of  writing  skill. 

4.  Tests  Should  Be  Avoided 

This  method  of  teaching  shorthand,  with 
its  stress,  from  the  beginning,  on  skill  devel¬ 
opment,  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  old  type 
of  formal  knowledge-testing  program.  In 
general,  the  only  tests  we  recommend  are 
dictated  tests,  to  be  graded  only  on  the  tran¬ 
scription. 

5.  Students'  Writing  Practice  Should  Be 

Almost  Altogether  Connected  Matter 

Although  the  word  lists  given  in  these  les¬ 
son  plans  are  ideally  adapted  to  the  quick 
presentation  of  the  principles  through  class 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  they  should  not 
be  assigned  as  written  work.  When  written 
work  is  commenced,  it  should  be  assigned 
from  Speed  Studies,  Graded  Readings,  and 
Fundamental  Drills. 

6.  Each  Pupil  Should  Be  Provided  with  a 

Key  for  Each  Reading  Book 

The  purpose  of  the  use  of  such  reading 
material  as  is  found  in  Speed  Studies,  Graded 
Readings,  and  Fundamental  Drills  is  to  give 
the  student  the  maximum  number  of  short¬ 
hand-outline  associations  in  different  contexts. 
Therefore,  this  material  should  be  practiced 
extensively  rather  than  intensively.  When  the 
student  reads  graded  material  of  this  sort  in 
shorthand  without  a  key,  he  necessarily 
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wastes  a  g<K)cl  deal  of  time  deciphering  out¬ 
lines  that  present  some  dilhculty  to  him.  Hy 
providing  a  key  and  encouraging  him  to  use 
it,  you  enable  him  to  cover  more  ground, 
because  reference  to  the  key  instantly  gives 
him  the  meaning  of  the  doubtful  outline. 

7.  Presentation  of  Principles 

(I'his  im[X)rtant  teaching  procedure  can¬ 
not  lx:  summarized,  and  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  page  563  of  the  March  issue  of  The 
H  LSI  NESS  Education  World.) 

8.  Graded  Readings  or  Fundamental 
Drills  or  Both? 

Under  ideal  teaching  conditions  we  should 
have  lx)th  Graded  Readings  and  Fundamen¬ 
tal  Drills  in  addition  to  Speed  Studies.  Now 
that  Graded  Readings  and  Speed  Studies 
combined  are  available  in  the  inexpensive 
one-volume  edition,  it  should  be  [xjssible  to 
supply  the  student  with  Fundamental  Drills 
also. 

9.  Brief  Forms 

Brief  forms  are  always  tested,  and  usually 
drilled,  hut  almost  never  taught.  There  is 
little  or  no  use  in  assigning  them  for  home 
practice.  They  must  be  taught. 

10.  Pupil  Activity 

The  pupil  should  be  either  reading  or  writ¬ 
ing  every  minute  he  is  in  the  classroom.  At 
no  time  should  he  be  called  upon  to  give 
explanations  of  outlines. 

1 1.  Texts 

The  lesson  plans  that  follow  are  based  on 
the  use  of  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual; 
Gregg  Speed  Studies  and  Graded  Readings, 
combined  edition  (and  key  for  each  pupil); 
Fundamental  Drills  (and  key  for  each  pu- 
pil). 

12.  Home-Work  Assignments 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  be  sure  just  how 
far  the  teacher  will  get  at  the  end  of  a  given 
period,  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  defi¬ 


nite  home-work  assignments  at  stated  |>e- 
riods. 

The  method  of  indicating  the  home  work 
enables  the  teacher  to  know  at  any  given 
jx)int  in  the  lesson  plans  the  maximum  of 
home  work  that  may  be  assigned. 

13.  Reviews 

Each  period  should  contain  some  review 
of  work  covered  in  previous  periods.  I 
recommend  that  the  teacher  seldom  spend 
more  than  two  or  three  minutes  on  this  re¬ 
view  and  almost  never  more  than  five  min¬ 
utes.  Most  of  the  time  used  for  review  should 
be  spent  in  reviewing  the  brief  forms — the 
alphabet  and  the  principles  will  take  care  of 
themselves  because  of  the  automatic  and  un¬ 
avoidable  review  on  them  that  results  from 
the  presentation  of  new  material. 

14.  Use  of  fhe  Blackboard 

The  lx:st  results  will  be  had  by  presenting 
the  material  given  in  these  lesson  plans  on 
the  blacklx)ard.  If,  for  some  reason,  the 
use  of  the  blacklxjard  is  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  still  [xissible  to  use  the  method  described 
here.  Take  the  outlines  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given  in  the  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual.  Have  the  students  cover  up  the  type 
in  the  Shorthand  Manual  and  read  from  the 
word  lists,  instead  of  reading  from  the  teach¬ 
er's  blacklxiard  notes.  Clood  results  will  be 
obtained.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  however,  as 
the  results  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

In  some  of  the  early  lesson  plans  the 
writer  has  given  a  verbatim  report  of  his 
own  teaching.  In  these  reports,  indicated  by 
italics,  the  writer  is  talking  direct  to  your 
pupils.  Where  there  are  no  italics  used,  the 
author  is  talking  to  you,  as  the  teacher. 


Mr.  Leslie  urgently  invites  comment  on  the  I 
lesson  plans  he  is  using  in  his  teaching.  What 
do  YOU  think  of  them?  Are  you  going  to  | 

try  them  with  your  next  class  of  beginners? 
Write  him  a  letter;  ask  him  all  the  questions 
you  want.  He  promises  to  answer  promptly 
and  fully.  Address  him  in  care  of  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Lesson  Plan  for  Chapter  II 

UNIT  4 

22.  Review 

In  each  clay’s  lesson  there  should  be  a  short  review  of  brief  forms,  but  this 
should  be  held  down  to  three  or  four  minutes  at  the  outside.  In  other  words,  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  class  time  should  ever  be  used  for  review  work  of 
this  sort.  Reviews  are  not  specifically  given  in  these  lesson  plans  because,  as 
explained  in  the  Preface,  the  writer  can  never  be  sure  at  what  point  the  teacher 
is  beginning  a  new  day’s  lesson,  and  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  the  proper  review. 


23.  Manual  Paragraph  34.  4  Minutes 


Put,  pay,  paper,  camp,  map,  pair,  trip,  happen,  pretty,  plan. 
He-hut-by,  bay,  bare,  bail,  brain,  blame,  member. 


24.  Manual  Paragraph  34  (continued).  21/2  Minutes 


For,  fare,  affair,  fame,  fear,  feel,  if,  factory,  free,  flame. 

Have,  heavy,  leave,  relieve,  victory,  even. 

(While  the  drills  on  p,  b,  j,  v  are  still  on  the  blacklward,  sjiend  another  three 
minutes  having  the  pupils  reread  the  words  in  concert  and  singly  before  erasing 
these  drills  and  proceeding  to  sh,  ch,  j.) 
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25.  Manual  Paragraph  34  (continued)  IOI/2  Minutes 


Sh,  ch,  and  j  are  written 


/ 


/ 


Shall-ship,  cash,  shade,  dash,  shame,  mash,  sharp,  finish,  shell,  she. 
Change-which,  check,  catch,  chain,  match,  cheap,  peach,  chief,  fetch. 

Age,  edge,  jail,  jelly,  page,  range. 

(While  the  drills  on  sh,  ch,  j  are  still  on  the  blackboard,  spend  another  three 
minutes  having  the  pupils  reread  the  words  in  concert  and  singly.) 


26.  Manual  Paragraphs  41,  44.  9  Minutes 


One-won,  after,  people,  about,  most,  from-form,  been-bound,  very,  before,  much, 
never,  should,  over,  ever,  every.  Dear  Madam,  Very  truly  yours.  Yours  very  truly. 


27.  Manual  Paragraph  43.  2  Minutes 


When  been  is  phrased,  it  is  expressed  by  b: 


Had  been,  have  been,  I  have  been,  you  have  been,  who  have  been,  have  not  been, 
I  have  not  been,  you  have  not  been,  who  have  not  been,  has  been,  it  has  been, 
there  has  been,  what  has  been. 


28.  7  Minutes 

The  new  brief  forms  we  have  learned  enable  us  to  extend  our  list  of  phrases: 
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From  the,  from  this,  from  that,  from  those,  from  them,  from  which,  from  which 
the,  about  the,  about  this,  about  that,  about  those,  alxjut  them,  about  which,  before 
the,  before  this,  before  that,  before  those,  before  them,  by  which,  in  which,  of 
which,  and  which,  very  much,  very  good,  very  well,  should  be,  I  should  be,  he 
should  be,  I  should  not,  I  should  have,  I  should  have  been,  you  would  have  been, 
I  would  have  been,  he  would  have  been. 

29.  Manual  Paragraph  32.  1^  Minutes 

When  to  comes  before  a  Joivnstrof^e,  it  may  be  expressed  by  t; 


To  be,  to  have,  to  be  able,  to  fill,  to  plan,  to  blame. 

30.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  43,  44;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercises 
6,  7,  8.  Impress  students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 

UNIT  5 

31.  Manual  Paragraphs  46,  47,  48,  49,  51.  9l/|  Minutes 


S  is  probably  the  commonest  consonant  in  the  English  language,  and  therefore 
two  forms  of  s  have  been  provided,  so  that  it  is  always  possible  to  get  an  easy  join¬ 
ing.  The  same  sign  is  used  for  s  and  z: 
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Spare,  spread,  helps,  lamps,  maps,  space,  busy,  bares,  dress,  neighbors,  papers, 
trace,  selling,  salary,  sales,  apples,  feels,  meals,  place,  palace,  gifts,  hats,  minutes, 
months,  plates,  tickets,  brains,  chance,  dance,  hap{x?ns,  trains,  games,  task,  least. 

32.  Manual  Paragraphs  46,  47,  48,  49,  51  (continued).  IQI/j  Minutes 


Say,  see,  seen,  seem,  same,  set,  said,  easy,  case,  makes,  sake,  scheme,  takes,  skate, 
eggs,  guess,  stage,  stamp,  stay,  stayed,  steam,  straight,  face,  safe,  safety,  cease,  season, 
these,  reaches,  teaches,  branches,  ages,  pages,  pledges,  dashes,  sashes,  guest,  visit. 


33.  Manual  Paragraph  52.  4  Minutes 


When  two  s  signs  are  joined,  they  often  blend  together: 


^  ^  ^  cA  Jy  ^  ^ 


Sense,  senses;  case,  cases;  face,  faces;  chance,  chances;  dance,  dances;  place,  places; 
dress,  dresses;  trace,  traces. 


34.  Manual  Paragraphs  53,  54.  9  Minutes 


Under,  must,  some,  such,  first,  business,  cause -because,  thorough-thoroughly-three, 
thing-think,  system-says,  public-publish,  far-favor,  work,  part,  matter,  again,  against, 
always,  anything,  something,  everything. 

35.  Manual  Paragraph  55.  3  Minutes 

Yom  must  be  able  to  write  not  only  the  brief  forms  themselves,  but  the  deriva¬ 
tives.  Many  brief  forms  have  derivatives  ending  in  s: 
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Hours,  yours,  dates,  others,  truths,  times,  countries,  changes,  ships,  forms,  busi¬ 
nesses,  causes,  things,  systems,  publishes,  works,  parts,  matters. 


36.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercises 
9,  10,  11.  Impress  students  with  the  im[X)rtance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 


UNIT  6 

37.  Manual  Paragraph  57.  2  Minutes 

The  letter  x  is  usually  expressed  by  an  s,  slightly  modified  in  slant: 


Miss,  mix;  misses,  mixes;  fix,  fixes;  tax,  taxes. 

38.  Manual  Paragraph  58. 

The  suffix  tion  is  expressed  by  sh; 


3  Minutes 


-7^  ^ 


Nation,  action,  mention,  fashion,  session,  section,  election,  vacation,  relation. 

39.  Manual  Paragraph  59.  3  Minutes 

After  abbreviated  words,  the  past  tense  is  indicated  by  a  disjoined  tic\: 


^ .  > 


L  — 


4 


Caused,  changed,  desired,  favored,  formed,  liked,  parted,  shipped. 

But  when  the  word  is  written  in  full,  the  past  tense  is  joined,  if  possible: 


Saved,  traced,  checked,  fixed,  marked,  placed. 
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40.  Manual  Paragraph  60.  10  Minutes 


t 

C 


^  ^  ^ 


Also,  nothing,  iKtwecn,  another,  woman,  morning,  Icttcr-lct,  present-presence, 
hig-l>eg,  give-given,  tell-till,  tells,  still,  until,  got,  gave,  next,  soon,  name. 


41.  Manual  Paragraph  61.  2  Minutes 

A  brief  form  is  sometimes  used  as  part  of  another  word: 


n 


Almost,  income,  increase,  ago,  inform,  uiulerneath,  handle,  forgive,  iKgin. 


42.  41/2  Minutes 

Here  are  some  new  phrases  that  may  be  written  with  the  brief  forms  learned  up 
to  this  point: 


For  the,  for  this,  for  that,  for  those,  for  these,  for  them,  for  you,  there  is,  there 
was,  there  are,  there  will  be,  if  you  would,  if  you  would  be,  if  you  are,  if  you  are 
not,  if  you  will,  if  you  w\\\  Ixr,  I  have  given,  I  have  gone,  I  have  made,  I  have  never, 
I  have  not  been. 


43.  Home-Work  Assignment 

Manual  Paragraphs  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62;  Fundamental  Drills,  Exercise  12; 
Graded  Readings,  Chapter  II;  Speed  Studies,  Chapter  II,  to  l)e  used  as  material  for 
reading  tests  if  desired;  otherwise,  it  may  be  assigned  for  reading  practice.  Impress 
students  with  the  importance  of  using  the  keys  to  save  time. 

44.  Reading  Times 

As  explained  in  the  Preface  to  these  lesson  plans,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  that  all  the  home-work  reading  assignments  be  read  aloud  in  class.  It  is, 
however,  essential  that  they  be  read  for  the  first  few  chapters  in  order  to  impress 
on  the  student  the  necessity  of  thorough  home  preparation.  The  reading  of  the 
home-work  assignment  for  Chapter  II  in  Fundamental  Drills,  Graded  Readings, 
and  Speed  Studies  should  be  distributed  through  the  presentation  of  the  theory  for 
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Chapter  III,  so  that  the  students  may  not  he  given  too  heavy  a  dose  of  theory  at  a 
time.  To  facilitate  reference  to  these  lesson  plans,  the  writer  has  collected  the  read¬ 
ing  times  as  actually  observed  in  his  classes  and  placed  all  the  reading  times  for  the 
material  on  each  chapter  at  the  end  of  that  chapter  instead  of  distributing  them 
largely  through  the  theory  work  on  the  next  chapter,  as  is  actually  done  in  his 
teaching  practice.  Remember  that  these  are  actual  reading  times  of  unselected  pupils 
in  the  author’s  classes,  and  therefore  the  rates  vary  considerably. 


1'LNUAMKM  AI.  DRII.I.S,  C)IAPTtR  11 


Unit 

Exercise 

Words 

Minutes 

4 

6 

146 

2 

4 

7 

‘>52 

14 

4 

S 

46S 

8 

5 

9 

454 

8 

5 

10 

440 

12 

5 

1 1 

279 

10 

6 

12 

456 

10 

(/RADfcD 

RlAOlNGS, 

('.IIAI'TI  R 

1  ((xintinual) 

Chaptlr  11 

Exercise 

Words 

Minutes 

Exercise 

Words 

Minutes 

15 

48 

1 

29 

141 

4 

16 

10 

40 

61 

1'/. 

17 

52 

2!4 

41 

44 

Ya 

18 

47 

42 

41 

1 

19 

44 

\'/2 

44 

86 

1 

20 

44 

1 

44 

159 

3/. 

21 

160 

2^ 

45 

94 

VA 

22 

27 

46 

167 

\Ya 

24 

28 

Va 

47 

164 

IYa 

24 

27 

Va 

48 

68 

1 

25 

48 

1 

49 

111 

2 

26 

27 

27 

127 

2 

(hxcrcists  40  throujjh  4/  were  not 

read  in  cla: 

28 

15 

54 

(The  shorthand  characters  in  these  lesson  Plans  are  written  by  Charles  Zouhek,  C.S.R.) 


FROM  THE  "UP-AND-UP"  TO  THE  "DOWN-AND-OUT" 

•  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


USlNCi  this  title  as  the  name  of  a  contest, 
teachers  of  English  may  provide  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  valua’nle  device  for  encouraging 
students  to  eliminate  the  redundant  “up”  in 
such  common  colloquialisms  as  the  following: 

ascend  up  divide  up  rest  up  study  up 

beat  up  elevate  up  rise  up  train  up 

breed  up  end  up  run  up  walk  up 

climb  up  finish  up  scratch  up  wash  up 

close  up  freshen  up  seal  up  wind  up 

connect  up  limber  up  settle  up  write  up 
cook  up  mix  up  shut  up  shrink  up 

cripple  up  o|Ten  up  sign  up  slow  up 

polish  up 


Students  should  Ik  warned,  however,  that 
“up”  is  sometimes  permissible,  although  not 
necessary,  as  an  intensive  after  certain  verbs 
to  denote  completeness.  Such  verbs  are: 


burn 

shoot 

clean 

tear 

drink 

tie 

eat 

T  he  antonym  “down” 

involves  a  similar. 

though  less  extensively 
with  such  verbs  as 

used,  redundancy 
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burn 

descend 


lower 

reduce 
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"TOO  PATRONIZING" 


KaMy-|$oin]i'  llaki^r  ftir  on4*<‘  has  too  much 
sympathy  and  too  littio  horso  sons«* 


•  DORA  HOOD  JACKSON 

Personality  Consultant,  Central  School  of  Business 
and  Arts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

//p^AKER,  yesterday  I  saw  several  young 
men  who  wanted  a  job  as  my  secre- 
tary.  I’ll  tell  you,”  continued  )ohn 
Mollinson,  giving  a  vicious  jab  to  his  gear¬ 
shift  as  he  shoved  it  into  high,  “good  man¬ 
ners  is  what  these  young  sprouts  need — 
g(X)d  manners  or  a  Ixxrt!” 

“Well,  my  friend,  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
know  more  alxjut  that  than  what  I  read  in 
the  papers,”  observed  Frank  Baker,  as  he 
anxiously  watched  the  climbing  speedometer 
on  his  friend's  car.  “The  way  these  young¬ 
sters  push  and  shove  on  crowded  cars,  in 
streets  and  liefore  ticket  windows  is  no 
worse  than  when  they  are  waiting  to  Itc 
served  at  a  drug  store  counter,  a  cafeteria  or 


a  swanky  tea-party.  I’ve  watched  ’em  at 
home  and  abroad  and  it’s  a  case  of  elbow 
your  way  in,  snatch,  grab  and  fight  it  out.” 

“Fight  it  out  is  exactly  what  happened, 
too,  on  a  crowded  subway  a  few  days  ago. 
One  of  these  young  blades  jostled  a  deaf  and 
dumb  girl  so  roughly  a  man  came  to  her 
rescue  and  got  a  knife  in  his  side  for  his 
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pains.  I’ll  tell  you  chivalry  is  dead!  Folks 
are  preaching  alx)ut  our  becoming  known 
as  a  ‘nation  of  bad  manners’  and  doing  pre¬ 
cious  little  to  improve  conditions.  Don’t 
get  me  started  on  that  subject.  Baker,”  pro¬ 
tested  john  Mollinson,  “or  I  might  run  this 
roadster  smack  into  a  traffic-stop  signal!” 

“You  started  off  on  that  track — not  me! 

I  get  enough  of  it  at  home  from  my  wife. 
She’s  concerned  about  the  Ixjy’s  manners 
and, — oh,  well,”  sighed  Baker  with  an  air 
of  relief,  “from  the  looks  of  that  speedometer, 

I  think  it  would  be  better  to  shift  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Did  you  hire  your  man  secretary?” 

“Hire  him!  My  gracious,  no!  That’s 
what  I  was  just  talking  alx)ut,  but  if  you 
wish  to  continue  on  that  topic,  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  in  your  hands.  Just  rememlx^r 
that  I  warned  you  liefore  I  liegan,”  john 
Mollinson  added. 

“Go  on!  Get  it  out  of  your  system.  I’m 
listening.” 

“Well,  Baker,  you  know  the  first  thing 
that  I  notice  about  an  applicant  for  a  job  is, 
of  course,  whether  he  looks  neat  and  clean 
and  carries  himself  well.  They  are  usually 
pretty  well  scrubbed  when  they  apply  for  a 
job,  so  I’ve  found  that  I  can’t  rely  too  much 
on  personal  appearance.  There  is  one  thing 
that  is  a  never  failing  ear-mark  of  a  man’s 
probable  fitness  for  the  job.”  John  Mollin¬ 
son  paused  as  he  stopped  for  the  traffic  light 
to  change. 

“What’s  that  ear-mark?  I’d  like  to  know?” 
asked  Baker. 

“His  manners!  Yesterday  the  most  likely 
looking  prospect  appeared  hat  in  hand  at  my 
desk.  Being  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  I  was 
really  half  sold  before  I  saw  bim.  The 
moment  I  looked  up  from  my  desk,  that 
young  sprout  {xjunced  on  me  like  a  hawk  on 
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a  June-Bug  with,  ‘Well,  Well,  Mr.  Mollinson! 
I’ve  heard  so  much  about  you!’  Down  went 
his  hat  on  my  desk,  and  reaching  across  he 
grabbed  my  hand  in  a  vise-like  grip,  while 
using  it  as  a  pivot  to  swing  around  and  flop 
into  a  chair.  Then,  out  of  his  pocket  he 
drew  a  flashy  cigarette  case  and  with  a  flour¬ 
ish,  snapped  it  open  and  offered  me  one.  I 
never  smoke  at  the  office, — not  even  my  long 
blacks — and  even  if  I  did,  think  of  being 
fawned  over  by  someone  whom  you  thought 
of  employing!  I’ll  tell  you.  Baker,”  snarled 
lohn  Mollinson,  ‘‘I  could  hardly  restrain 
myself  from  giving  that  young  fellow  my 
lx)ot!” 

“Mollinson,  I  can  see  you  now!  What  did 
you  say  to  him?  It  would  have  been  worth 
the  price  of  admission  to  have  been  there!” 
laughed  Baker. 

“There’s  nothing  to  laugh  about.  I’ll  tell 
you  I  was  on  the  spot.  This  boy  comes  from 
a  good  family, — his  father  one  of  my  largest 


COMMERCIAL 

•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PIHS 

Western  High  School, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

SINCE  the  last  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World  the  dear  old  West¬ 
ern  High  School  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
the  oldest  building  in  that  city  used  for 
housing  a  high  school,  burned,  and  with  it 
many  of  the  books,  records,  and  trophies  of 
members  of  our  clubs.  But  the  fire  took 
place  at  night,  and  no  lives  were  endangered. 
For  this  we  were  so  thankful  that  we  think 
but  little  of  our  material  losses.  The  author¬ 
ities  within  twenty-four  hours  had  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  nearly 
1,800  pupils  and  their  instructors  to  the  Cass 
Technical  High  School  and  High  School  of 
Commerce,  and  on  the  second  day,  classes 
were  carried  on.  We  are  promised  a  beau¬ 
tiful  new  building  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  one;  but  with  an  old  building,  so  rich  in 
associations  and  traditions,  something  pre¬ 
cious  has  gone  forever  out  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  had  found  within  its  walls  their 
second  home. 


depositors  and  a  personal  friend.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  tragic!” 

“Quite  tragic!”  continued  Frank  Baker  in 
good  humor.  “You,  the  Bank  President, 
bearded  in  your  den  by  the  smart  young  son 
of  your  old  friend,  sure  of  himself,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  the  job  to  be  handed  to  him  on  a 
silver  platter  with  the  compliments  of  the 
house!  What  a  picture!  It’s  superb!” 

“You  can  well  laugh  now,  but  if  you’d 
been  in  my  shoes  at  that  moment,  you’d  have 
given  him  a  real  boot!”  said  Mollinson  grit¬ 
ting  his  teeth  as  he  recalled  the  self-control 
which  he  had  practiced  the  day  before. 

“Mollinson,”  said  Baker  as  he  stopped 
laughing  and  looked  at  his  friend  inquiring¬ 
ly,  “what  makes  you  so  sure  I  would  have 
used  my  boot?” 

There  was  a  pause.  Mollinson  chuckled, 
glanced  at  his  friend  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  and  replied,  “I  know,  because  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be — your  son!” 


STUDENT  CLUBS 


April  is  a  good  month  in  which  to  initiate 
typewriting  clubs  in  your  school.  The  fingers 
of  the  operators  march  over  the  keys  of  the 
machines  in  rhythm,  and  many  pleasant 
afternoons  may  be  spent  in  developing  the 
pupils’  knowledge  of  the  machine  and  in 
attaining  superior  artistry  in  typing. 

The  meetings  of  the  club  might  well  begin 
with  a  rhythmic  drill  to  the  music  of  one  of 
the  splendid  Victrola  records  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  this  purpose  by  Rupert  P.  So- 
Relle.  The  strains  of  the  “Marsellaise,”  for 
example,  never  fail  to  elicit  an  enthusiastic 
performance. 

Follow  this  by  a  solo  on  the  typewriter, 
prepared  by  a  member  of  the  class,  to  the 
rhythm  of  some  well-known  song.  In  time, 
an  orchestra  might  be  formed,  using  ma¬ 
chines  as  instruments,  with  the  members 
singing  to  the  rhythm  of  the  machines.  Not 
very  practical,  but  students  find  it  most 
entertaining! 
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Contest  on  Typing  Pictures 

Then  may  come  a  contest  on  typing  pic¬ 
tures.  A  committee,  previously  chosen  for 
the  purjxjsc,  may  assist  meml^ers  by  handing 
out  simple  drawings  suitable  for  reproduction 
on  the  machine.  The  outlines  of  these  may 
Ik  drawn  lightly  on  the  pajKr  and  filled  in 
with  typed  characters  which  seem  appropriate 
to  the  pupil.  Or  patterns  of  cross-stitch  or 
needle  point  embroidery  may  be  used,  the 
stitches  counted  and  shown  by  x’s  on  the 
machine.  The  Gregg  IT  liter  and  The  Ki'si- 
NESs  Edi'cation  World  have  reproduced  many 
iKautiful  pictures  and  these  may  Ik  copied 
(see  page  602).  In  a  short  contest,  only  simple 
designs  should  be  chosen. 

After  the  pupils  have  learned  how  to  do 
this  fascinating  work,  many  will  undoubtedly 
wish  to  continue  to  practice  it.  Typewriter 
ribbons  of  many  different  colors  may  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  very  iKautiful  effects  in  flowers, 
costumes,  etc.,  be  produced  from  them. 
lew  standard  colors,  such  as  green,  yellow, 
red,  blue,  and  brown,  might  Ik  purchased  by 
the  club  and  loaned  out  to  memlKrs.  One  of 
my  pupils  did  considerable  work  along  this 
line  and  by  superimposing  one  color  over 
another  produced  many  others.  Some  of  her 
type  pictures  had  many  colors  in  them.  The 
last  meeting  of  the  club  in  a  term  might  be 
an  exhibition  of  these  type  pictures,  framed 
or  unframed,  with  blue,  red,  and  white  rib¬ 
bons  as  first,  second,  and  third  awards. 

Other  Typing  Contests  and  Suggestions 

Contests  in  writing  business  letters,  forms, 
etc.,  in  a  stipulated  time  might  be  given  as 
variants.  The  most  helpful  of  all,  however, 
w'ould  be  tests  for  Competent  Typists  and  for 
the  Order  of  Artistic  Typists  published  in 
The  Gregg  Writer.  These  should  be  given 
monthly.  Exercises  for  the  presentation  of 
the  pins  and  certificates  won  in  these  contests 
should  be  held  in  the  club,  and  names  of 
winners  posted  in  the  club  rooms  on  an 
honor  roll.  These  would  be  great  incentives 
for  pupils  to  turn  out  their  best  work,  and 
the  practice  necessary  for  their  completion 
affects  very  favorably  their  daily  work. 

The  history  of  the  typKwriter,  read  by  one 
of  the  memlKrs,  would  be  a  very  interesting 


feature  of  the  meeting.  The  typewriter  com¬ 
panies  put  out  some  very  helpful  bulletins 
that  would  serve  for  reviews  in  the  club. 

The  Notary  Club  of  our  school  recently 
had  the  pleasure  of  viewing  two  splendid 
films  on  the  use  of  the  mimeograph  shown 
in  our  own  auditorium  by  a  representative 
of  the  A.  B.  Dick  Company.  This  is  a  new 
service  which  they  are  giving  to  schools  that 
have  moving  picture  machines.  This  com¬ 
pany  also  sends  out  a  great  many  interesting 
helps  for  printing  cards,  school  papers,  bul¬ 
letins,  etc.,  on  the  mimeograph,  including 
drawings  to  Ik  reproduced  on  stencils.  Each 
of  my  own  tyjKwriting  classes  produced  a 
(diristmas  greeting  with  the  aid  of  these 
helps.  One  of  the  members  drew*  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Christmas  candle  and  motto  on  the  sten¬ 
cil  and  then  each  of  the  members  wrote  his 
own  name  with  a  stylus.  The  stencil  was 
then  run  off  and  used  in  the  memory  books 
of  the  pupils.  A  copy  of  the  letter  was  sent 
to  the  principal,  who  was  much  pleased. 


New  Quarters  for  A.  I.  B. 

The  American  Institute  of  Business  has 
leased  three  floors  of  the  four-story  build¬ 
ing  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth  Street 
and  Grand  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and 
will  move  its  school  to  that  building  on  May 


15.  For  the  last  nine  years,  the  school  has 
iKen  housed  in  the  Victoria  Hotel  building. 
The  new  location  will  give  the  school  twice 
the  amount  of  space  it  now  occupies.  E.  O. 
Fenton,  president  of  the  Institute,  writes  that 
all  three  floors  of  the  new  building  are  to  be 
remodeled  and  will  accommodate  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  students. 
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THE  B.  E.  W.  TRANSCRIPTION  CLUB 


•  Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens 


SUMMARY  OF  FEBRUARY  DISCUSSIONS 


IN  February  the  subject  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Transcription  Club  was  “Standards 
of  Achievement.”  The  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  discussion  of  that  topic  by  the 
contributors  to  the  Club  is  submitted  for 
the  convenience  of  our  readers; 

1.  The  point  was  made  that  “standards  of 
transcription  in  employment  vary  widely  be¬ 
tween  different  positions  and,  further,  that 
such  commercial  standards  as  are  known  do 
not  indicate  whether  they  are  for  a  whole 
period  of  dictation  including  the  whole  cycle 
of  motions  from  insertion  of  letterheads  and 
carbon  through  the  complete  letter  to  and 
including  the  envelope,  or  whether  they  are 
for  individual  letters. 

2.  The  contributors  whose  discussions 
could  be  included  in  the  space  limitations  of 
the  February  issue  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  mailable  letter  is  the  most  satisfactory 
standard  for  transcription  classes,  because  it 
is  a  standard  which  the  student  can  accept 
as  real,  not  an  arbitrary  standard  set  up  in 
and  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  class¬ 
room. 

3.  A  mailable  letter  in  these  discussions  is 
understood  to  mean  a  letter  correct  in  con¬ 
veying  the  thought  of  the  dictator,  accurately 
spelled,  punctuated,  arranged,  and  typed. 

4.  In  this  discussion  no  distinction  was 
made  in  the  type  of  error.  It  is  believed  that 
all  errors  which  destroy  the  mailability  of 
the  letter  are  equally  important  on  the  joh. 

5.  It  is  believed  that,  when  the  mailable 
letter  is  used  as  the  standard,  students  should 
make  all  necessary  corrections  on  the  tran¬ 
scripts  before  handing  them  in  and  should 
be  held  responsible  for  the  uncorrected  ones. 
This  means  that  students  must  be  trained  in 
making  quick  and  neat  corrections. 


6.  Because  students  may  make  many  errors 
when  they  are  permitted  to  correct  them,  the 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  the  student 
has  one  or  two,  or  even  three  carbons  to 
correct,  this  will  materially  increase  the  care 
he  exercises  to  prevent  making  errors. 

7.  In  this  connection  the  point  was  made 
that  while  verbatim  transcription  was  the 
objective,  sensible  transcription  resulting  from 
discriminating  substitution  should  not  be 
penalized. 

8.  When  the  mailable  letter  is  the  stand¬ 
ard,  it  was  recommended  that  students  take 
the  time  to  be  correct;  that  is,  to  look  up 
spellings  and  word  divisions  about  which 
they  were  in  doubt. 

9.  It  was  suggested  that  students  keep  a 
budget  of  all  letters  transcribed  for  a  given 
period,  as  for  a  month  or  a  grade  period,  so 
as  to  show  clearly  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  each  student  in  producing  mailable  letters. 

10.  Very  little  was  said  of  specific  rates  of 
dictation  and  transcription.  All  contributors 
indicated  that  these  rates  will  vary  with  the 
advancement  and  proficiency  of  the  students 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  material.  It  was 
indicated  that  minimum  standards  as  set  up 
hy  the  New  York  State  Regents  (six  letters 
dictated  at  80  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
at  the  rate  of  four  letters  in  80  minutes  after 
a  ten-minute  reading  of  notes)  are  main¬ 
tained.  Another  contributor  employs  stand¬ 
ards  for  transcription  of  fifteen  words  a  min¬ 
ute  net,  figured  according  to  typing  test  rules, 
on  80-word-a-minute  dictation,  and  twenty 
words  a  minute  net  on  dictation  at  rates 
higher  than  80  words  a  minute. 

11.  One  contributor  mentions  that  once  a 
week  he  dictates  a  series  of  letters  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed  as  in  an  office. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

(1)  Mr.  G.  W.  Cowan,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario;  (2) 
Mrs.  Louise  A.  Torres,  Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California;  (3)  Miss  Edith  Hess,  Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Senatohia,  Mississippi;  (4)  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago;  (5)  Mrs.  Eva  L.  Connelly,  Miss  Brown’s  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  (6)  Miss  (lertrude  E.  McDaniel,  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit;  (7)  Miss  Urina  Rolierts  Frandsen,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles; 
special  article  contributed  by  Miss  Jane  Church,  Associate  Professor  of 
Secretarial  Science,  University  of  Toledo. 


Much  material  of  interest  has  been 
received  on  the  subject  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  for  transcription  and 
devices  for  the  measurement  of  student 
accomplishment  in  terms  of  those  stand¬ 
ards.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  to  give 
readers  of  Transcription  Club  the  op}X)r- 
tunity  of  reading  these  contributions,  even 
though  space  was  devoted  to  this  subject 
in  February.  Next  month  Miss  Gertrude 
Ford,  of  Ohio  State  University,  and  Miss 
Marie  S.  Benson,  of  Whitewater  State 
Teachers  College  present  some  challenging 
data  concerning  transcription  standards. 


1 


UNTIL  we  have  standards  in  transcription 
which  arc  as  universally  used  as  the  15- 
minute  test  in  typewriting,  and  W'hich  are 
marked  by  a  standard  set  of  rules,  we  shall 
have  no  basis  by  which  to  measure  our  teach¬ 
ing  of  transcription. 

The  only  material  and  rules  w  hich  fall  into 
the  category  required  are  the  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  Tests.  If  we  could  agree  on  a 
uniform  system  of  penalties  for  errors  such 
as  we  have  in  tyj)ewriting,  we  should  have 
everything  we  need  to  compare  our  work 
with  that  done  by  other  teachers. 

I  should  like  to  propose  the  same  penalty 
as  in  typewriting  (ten  words  off  for  an  error 
which  has  not  been  neatly  corrected)  and  the 
timing  of  the  tests  so  that  a  basis  of  so  many 


words  a  minute  may  lx;  set  up.  If  teachers 
require  tests  at  other  rates  than  those  given 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  Tests,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  recount  these  tests  for 
any  rate  desired. 

.\t  present  I  am  using  the  letters  in  the 
junior  s[‘)eed  class  and  the  articles  in  the 
senior  sj^eed  class.  The  letters  are  dictated  at 
rates  from  40  to  80  words  a  minute,  and  the 
articles  at  rates  from  60  words  a  minute  up, 
each  test  being  10  words  a  minute  faster  than 
the  preceding  one.  The  pass  in  the  junior 
class  is  20  net  words  a  minute  and  in  the 
senior  class  25  net  words  a  minute. 

— G.  W.  Cowan. 

In  discussing  this  topic,  Mrs.  Torres  de¬ 
fines  the  finished  transcript  as  “an  accurate 
reproduction  of  the  dictated  matter.”  She 
elaborates  this  standard  as  follows: 


2 

TO  be  able  to  achieve  this  jierfect  transcript 
involves  many  different  problems,  each  of 
which  in  its  turn  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency. 

In  the  first  place,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  keyboard,  much  practice  in  the  setting 
up  of  material  of  all  kinds,  and  ability  to  read 
shorthand  notes,  no  matter  how  rapidly  writ¬ 
ten,  are  required.  The  happy  faculty  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  read  between  the  lines  in  the 
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event  of  an  omission,  and  of  supplying  the 
most  adaptable  words  to  round  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  correct 
grammatical  construction  and  business  Eng¬ 
lish  involved,  is  also  necessary  to  make  a  per¬ 
fect  transcript. — Louise  A.  Tones. 

3 

d'ldlNK.  we  should  hold  up  the  idea  of 
preparing  for  the  best  position  possible 
rather  than  for  the  ordinary  or  mediocre 
office  [xjsition.  The  finished  product  of  the 
classroom  should  be  of  the  same  quality  that 
the  students  expect  to  turn  out  when  they 
are  working  in  an  office.  This  will  not  be 
accomplished  all  at  once  but  should  be  the 
goal  toward  which  the  students  should  work 
constantly. 

My  standards  of  accuracy  are  about  as  fol¬ 
lows:  I  allow  either  a  few  neat  erasures  or  an 
occasional  ty[X)graphical  error,  perhaps  one 
for  every  100  words,  since  stenographers  are 
permitted  to  erase  in  offices.  If  the  erasures 
become  too  frequent  or  the  page  looks  smeary 
and  untidy,  the  work  is  not  accepted. 

The  spelling  should  be  absolutely  accurate. 
I  see  no  harm  in  allowing  students  to  consult 
a  dictionary,  or  spelling  for  them  any  unusual 
word  or  proper  name.  Dictionaries  are  found 
in  business  offices,  and  the  original  letter  is 
handed  to  the  stenographer  so  that  she  may 
check  up  on  proper  names. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  set  absolute  standards 
of  punctuation.  In  my  own  office  experience 
I  found  some  employers  who  carefully  indi¬ 
cated  paragraphs,  semi-colons,  etc.  Others 
told  me  to  use  my  own  judgment.  For  that 
reason  I  dictate  material  both  ways,  so  that 
the  student  will  not  be  too  badly  surprised 
either  way.  Ordinarily  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  where  the  period  should  go, 
or  what  words  should  be  capitalized.  The 
student  should  see  that  the  transcribed  ma¬ 
terial  makes  good  sense.  The  transcript 
should  be  absolutely  accurate.  The  insertion 
or  omission  of  one  word  might  change  the 
meaning  of  the  letter  entirely,  and  bring 
about  a  loss  or  annoyance  to  the  firm. 


Measuring  devices  to  get  these  results  have 
been  harder  for  me  to  determine.  The  de¬ 
vices  which  I  use  would  not  be  suitable  for 
all  schools,  since  the  conditions  here  are  not 
typical  of  many  schools.  We  have  only  a 
small  class  of  college  freshmen  taking  short¬ 
hand.  These  students  are  of  about  equal 
ability  in  other  lines,  and  are  all  eager  to 
learn  shorthand  so  that  they  can  use  it  out 
on  the  job.  This  supplies  a  motive  for  them 
and  keeps  them  interested  in  doing  their  best 
work. 

We  try  to  finish  the  Manual  by  the  end  of 
the  first  semester  or  soon  afterwards.  We 
also  take  up  “Speed  Studies”  during  the  first 
semester,  and  complete  a  few  of  the  studies 
for  the  purposes  of  review  and  of  adding  in¬ 
terest  to  the  work.  We  give  dictation  from 
both  the  Manual  and  “Speed  Studies,”  and 
occasionally  from  new  material.  Sometimes 
the  students  transcribe  this  material,  but 
usually  the  shorthand  notes  are  read  in  class, 
and  difficult  or  unusual  outlines  are  discussed. 
We  feel  that  the  students  should  be  able  to 
take  dictation  on  practiced  material  at  the 
rate  of  60  words  per  minute  and  transcribe 
it  with  few  or  no  errors  by  the  time  the 
Manual  is  completed. 

During  the  second  semester  we  check  the 
progress  that  the  students  make  in  taking 
dictation  by  means  of  definite  tests,  on  both 
new  and  old  material.  A  record  sheet  is 
made,  containing  the  names  of  the  students, 
the  record  made  on  each  test  at  the  given 
rates  of  speed  from  60  to  100  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  at  intervals  of  10  words.  This  is  kept 
for  both  the  new  material  and  the  practiced 
material. 

As  soon  as  the  student  passes  a  test  with  a 
grade  of  at  least  95  per  cent,  she  is  allowed 
to  take  dictation  at  the  next  higher  rate. 
When  she  has  this  pretty  well  mastered,  the 
test  is  taken  at  this  new  rate,  and,  if  passed 
successfully,  she  goes  on  to  the  next  rate. 

The  following  standards  are  set  for  mark¬ 
ing  the  test:  Neat  erasures  are  allowed.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  permitted  to  consult  the  dictionary. 
Attention  is  called  to  proper  names  and  un¬ 
usual  words  before  the  letters  are  dictated. 
Two  or  three  letters  with  a  total  number  of 
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words  ranging  from  200  to  300  are  dictated. 
Students  are  given  a  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  to  transcribe  these  letters.  Each 
of  the  following  errors  is  penalized  at  one 
per  cent:  untidy  erasures,  misspelled  words, 
each  wrong  or  omitted  word,  serious  mis¬ 
takes  in  punctuation  such  as  the  use  of  the 
period  for  the  question  mark.  If  paragraphs 
have  been  indicated,  wTong  paragraphing  is 
also  counted  as  one  error.  The  students  are 
not  penalized  for  wrong  use  of  the  comma 
since  authorities  differ  on  this  point.  Students 
may  choose  their  own  style  of  letter-writing, 
e.g.,  indented  or  blocked,  single-spaced  or 
double-spaced. 

After  the  letters  are  handed  in  and  graded, 
if  the  student  makes  at  least  95  per  cent  on 
the  test — not  more  than  five  errors  on  all  the 
letters — she  has  passed  this  test  and  goes  on 
to  the  next  higher  rate. 

This  method  seems  to  work  out  nicely  for 
a  small  class  of  about  equal  ability,  as  the 
students  usually  finish  their  test  at  about  the 
same  time,  w'ith  the  aid  of  a  little  outside 
held. — Edith  Hess. 

4 

Miss  Ann  Brewington,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  has  sent  in  the  follow'ing 
comments  on  the  discussions  of  the  De¬ 
cember  Transcription  Club.  You  will  be 
interested  in  reading  them.  The  editor 
will  be  glad  to  receive  your  ideas  alx)ut 
them,  if  you  wish  to  discuss  them  further. 

The  papers  published  in  the  December 
issue  of  The  Business  Education  World 
Transcription  Club  contain  detailed  and  ex¬ 
act  statements  of  objectives,  skills,  knowl¬ 
edges,  and  materials.  But  they  also  contain 
a  number  of  statements  in  which  there  is  a 
confusion  of  learning  to  transcribe  with 
standard  of  transcribing  ability,  and  a  mis¬ 
leading  statement — “translating  them  (short¬ 
hand  symbols)  into  facts.”  However,  I  am 
more  deeply  concerned  about  assumptions 
that  are  stated  as  facts: 

1.  Skill  in  straight  copy  work  forms  the 
basis  for  transcribing  skill. 


2.  Transcription  should  not  be  started 
until  the  student  has  mastered  his  key¬ 
board. 

3.  Transcription  should  not  be  started 
until  the  student  has  risen  from  the  letter 
level  of  typewriting  to  the  word  level. 

4.  Typew'riting  must  necessarily  be  be¬ 
gun  before  transcription  because  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  have  need  to  learn  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  shorthand  before  he  can  begin 
transcribing. 

The  findings  of  exjKrimental  study  in 
shorthand,  typewriting  and  transcribing,  not 
only  do  not  substantiate  such  assumptions, 
but  they  imply  that  stating  them  as  facts  is 
detrimental  to  ascertaining  the  facts.  The 
facts  arc  that: 

1.  The  learning  process  in  typewriting 
can  be  shortened  through  the  use  of  a 
learning  unit  larger  than  the  individual 
letter. 

2.  It  is  not  known  whether  or  not  skill 
in  straight  copy  work  helps  or  hinders  the 
learning  of  transcription.  If  it  hinders, 
think  of  the  harm  done  the  student  by 
requiring  typing  facility  of  forty,  fifty,  or 
sixty  words  per  minute  as  a  prerequisite 
to  transcription! 

3.  It  is  not  know'n  but  that  learning  to 
typewrite  from  shorthand  symbols  expe¬ 
dites  the  learning  of  transcription  more 
than  the  use  of  any  other  symbols,  such 
as  print  or  longhand. — Jnn  Brewington. 

5 

HE  standard  of  transcription  should  be 
usable  material.  If  this  standard  is  to  be 
expected,  the  material  given  must  be  graded 
for  difficulty  and  for  length  of  sustained  dic¬ 
tation  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Letters  of  100  words  are  used  for 
supplementary  dictation  in  the  theory  course, 
leaving  the  longer  letters  to  be  used  in  the 
regular  dictation  classes.  All  sources  of  dic¬ 
tation  material  have  had  the  letters  and  ar¬ 
ticles  graded  for  length  and  difficulty  to  fit 
three  grades  of  classes. 

Enough  material  is  given  daily  to  be  tran- 
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scribed  within  two  consecutive  40-minute 
{periods.  One  sheet  of  paper  is  allowed  for 
each  letter  to  be  written,  making  it  im[x)ssi- 
hle  for  the  student  to  rewrite  and  correct 
errors  by  so  doing.  Erasing  is  allowed  if  it 
is  done  neatly.  The  notes  dictated  are 
clipjied  to  the  requisite  numlier  of  sheets  of 
pa{Kr  stamped  “Dictation,”  collected  in  class 
and  taken  to  the  transcription  room,  where 
they  are  marked  with  the  time  and  given  out 
by  the  person  in  charge.  When  transcribed, 
all  papers  are  turned  in  again  and  marked 
with  the  finishing  time.  This  does  not  allow 
much  opportunity  for  dishonest  work. 

A  required  minimum  transcription  rate  is 
set  for  each  grade  of  dictation  class,  taking 
into  account  the  time  included  in  getting 
seated  at  the  machine  with  materials  ar¬ 
ranged,  changing  papers,  handling  carbons, 
making  erasures,  referring  to  the  dictionary 
or  atlas,  and  getting  papers  assembled  in 
order  for  handing  in  again.  Notes  must 
accompany  finished  work. 

Students  cannot  he  expected  to  do  100  per 
cent  perfect  work  on  letters  on  all  kinds  of 
subjects;  consequently  60  per  cent  is  set  as 
acceptable  for  average  work;  a  student  who 
can  turn  out  better  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
letters  usable  getting  a  higher  grade  and 
vice  versa.  One  point  is  given  for  a  usable 
letter  or  its  equivalent,  and  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  points  must  be  accumulated  in  one 
grade  of  dictation  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
class,  where  longer  and  more  difficult  letters 
are  given,  with  a  greater  total  number  of 
words,  and  where  a  higher  rate  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  is  rec]uired.  A  credit  of  one-fourth  point 
is  given  for  a  letter  which  really  is  not 
usable,  hut  which  has  only  one  error. 

— Eva  L.  Connelly. 


semester,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester,  the  transcription  rate  would  be  20 
a  minute,  25  at  the  end  of  the  third  semester 
of  shorthand,  and  30  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth.  My  observation  has  been  that  tran¬ 
scription  rates  lag  20  points  behind  typing 
speed.  I  am  presupposing  that  such  dicta¬ 
tion  contains  average,  everyday  vocabulary  of 
1.4  syllable  intensity.  Obviously,  unfamiliar 
vocabulary  and  arrangement  difficulties  will 
slow  up  transcription  rates  materially.  A 
simple  and  fair  way  to  obtain  transcription 
rates  is  to  subtract  one  point  for  each  error 
and  divide  the  remainder  by  the  time  allowed 
or  consumed  for  the  transcription. 

The  transcript  should  be  accurately  typ)ed 
as  dictated,  should  be  arranged  in  good  taste 
on  the  letterhead,  and  the  stenographer 
should  automatically  correct  the  dictator’s 
faulty  English.  Practice  in  this  should  be 
stressed  in  the  last  course.  A  percentage 
scale  of  grading  transcripts  on  accuracy  such 
as  is  set  up  for  the  Gregg  Writer  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Tests,  is  the  most  feasible  plan  I  have 
seen.  The  “mailable”  and  “non-mailable” 
plan  does  not  provide  for  shaded  differences 
in  accuracy. 

Frequent  erasing  is  not  done  by  good 
stenographers  on  the  job  and  the  student 
should  not  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the  eraser 
is  his  best  friend.  I  have  found  that  1  erasure 
to  every  100  words  is  sufficient  leeway.  Even 
that  is  a  dangerous  expedient  with  large 
classes  in  high  school.  The  rule  “no  erasing 
without  special  |iermission”  may  be  hard  on 
the  transcriber  at  the  time,  but  I  am  truly 
convinced  it  is  l')etter  for  him  in  the  end. 

— Gertrude  E.  McDaniel. 

1 


^  STUDENTS  must  be  able  to  produce  let- 

ters  which  the  employer  is  willing  to 

Assuming  that  the  student  has  had  a  sign  and  send  to  his  correspondents  as  a  per- 
^  year  of  typing  before  beginning  short-  sonal  representative  of  himself.  Naturally, 
hand,  then  the  minimum  rate  of  Shorthand  1  employers’  standards  vary  too  and  if  we  are 

should  be  15  words  a  minute  on  a  2  or  3  to  equip  our  students  properly  we  must  aim 

minute  take  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  at  the  highest  possible  standard, 

rates  should  increase  at  least  5  points  each  In  the  average  business  letter  it  is  not 
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always  the  exact  verbatim  transcript  that  we 
must  have  hut  the  letter  that  can  be  classified 
as  a  Mailable  Letter — one  in  which  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  the  dictator  have  been  clearly 
stated  in  the  best  possible  English,  properly 
punctuated,  and  well  set  up  from  the  type¬ 
writing  view{X)int. 

Since  mailable  letters  are  our  objective,  to 
accept  anything  less  from  the  student  will 
tend  to  indicate  that  mailable  letters  are  only 
ideals  and  not  to  be  exjK’Cted  from  us  mor¬ 
tals.  This  is  a  grave  error  inasmuch  as  what 
the  students  present  to  us  is  exactly  what 
they  will  present  to  the  employer  and  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame  if  our  students 
are  unsuccessful.  It  is  useless  to  have  ideals 
if  we  do  not  actually  strive  to  fulfill  them. 

Some  teachers  permit  students  to  rewrite 
letters  that  are  “nearly  up  to  standard”  be¬ 
cause  of  some  supposedly  immaterial  error. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  poor  training  for 
the  average  student.  How  can  an  error  be 
classed  as  “immaterial”  if  it  necessitates  the 
rewriting  of  the  entire  letter  with  its  resultant 
w'aste  in  time  and  materials?  The  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  rewriting  should  be  the  request  of 
the  dictator  because  he  himself  desires  to 
make  some  change  after  reading  the  letter; 
but  the  desire  should  not  be  caused  by  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  secretary.  I  believe  that 

HOW  1  TEACH 

•  JANE  CHURCH 

Associate  Professor  of  Secretarial  Science 

University  of  Toledo 

HY  do  the  results  in  teaching  transcrip¬ 
tion  vary?  Some  of  the  factors  in  an¬ 
swering  this  question  are,  without  doubt,  the 
effect  of  the  teacher’s  personality,  her  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  class,  the  ability  she  has  to 
lay  the  foundation  upon  which  transcribing 
skill  rests,  and  the  methods  and  devices  she 
uses  in  laying  this  foundation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  teacher  who  is  enthusi¬ 
astic,  patient,  and  sincere  can  assist  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  developing  the  desire  and  the  de¬ 
termination  to  learn  to  transcribe  accurately 


our  transcription  standards  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  practical.  Consequently,  my  students 
know  that  anything  not  acceptable  on  the 
first  writing  makes  the  transcript  of  no  value 
whatever  toward  a  budget  of  material  re¬ 
quired  before  they  are  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  speed  in  dictation. 

I  don’t  believe  that  we  need  any  grading 
or  evaluating  scale  in  determining  whether 
or  not  the  students  have  met  the  standards 
in  their  transcripts.  Unfortunately  some 
schools  believe  very  strongly  in  a  numerical 
grading  scale.  But  a  practical  problem  like 
transcription  should  be  graded  only  on  one 
of  two  {xiints — mailable  or  not  mailable. 
Since  this  includes  the  proper  use  of  English, 
correct  sjxdling,  punctuation,  good  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  a  limited  time  for  transcription,  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  only  practical  standard 
by  which  to  measure  stenographic  output. 

— Urina  Roberts  Frandsen. 

In  the  May  and  June  issues  of  the  Tran¬ 
scription  Club,  plans  for  the  teaching  of 
transcription  in  high  school,  private  school, 
and  college  classes  will  be  presented. 

In  these  issues  also  will  be  considered  those 
topics  which  you  believe  have  been  inade¬ 
quately  treated.  Send  your  ideas  to  the  Editor. 

TRANSCRIPTION 


and  rapidly.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  shorthand  course,  my  work  is  carefully 
planned  with  transcription  as  one  of  the 
main  goals.  By  showing  that  I  am  willing  to 
help  students  analyze  their  errors  and  find 
the  causes  for  any  transcribing  difficulties,  by 
recognizing  the  students’  transcribing  ability, 
and  by  recognizing  any  improvements  they 
make,  I  am  able  to  develop  a  cooperative 
spirit.  Long  ago  we  learned  that  praise  is 
far  more  effective  than  censure,  and  that 
nothing  is  gained  from  using  sarcasm  or  from 
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belittling  the  work  of  a  student.  Perhaps  we 
might  even  help  our  beginning  students  take 
dictation,  and  thus  transcribe  more  easily, 
if  we  would  improve  our  ability  to  dictate 
more  intelligently. 

Increase  the  Rate  of  Transcription  in  Long- 
hand.  In  addition  to  the  foundation  prin¬ 
ciples  already  mentioned,  I  use  these  two  in¬ 
centives  to  increase  the  rate  of  transcription 
in  longhand  before  starting  machine  tran¬ 
scription; 

1.  Sometime  during  the  first  month,  I  al¬ 
low  my  students  one  minute  to  transcribe  as 
much  as  they  can  of  an  article  in  the  Manual 
which  has  been  read  several  times  in  class.  I 
also  give  them  a  sentence  consisting  of  about 
15  or  16  words  and  ask  them  to  write  it  in 
longhand  for  one  minute.  The  results  of 
transcribing  from  old  material  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence  in  longhand  are  used  as 
base  lines  on  a  graph — that  is,  they  are  used 
as  estimates  of  the  rate  I  might  expect  each 
student  to  transcribe  new  material.  Then, 
frequently,  I  time  the  students  as  they  tran¬ 
scribe  new  material  for  one  minute  and,  after 
deducting  for  the  errors  made,  I  have  them 
plot  the  results  on  a  transcription  graph. 

2.  About  the  end  of  the  second  month,  or 
sooner,  I  start  a  transcription  contest.  Either 
the  class  chooses  captains  and  the  members 
of  the  two  teams,  or  I  select  two  teams  (if 
individual  rather  than  team  competition  is 
preferred,  this  may  be  worked  out  very  eas¬ 
ily).  I  dictate  new  material  from  “Progres¬ 
sive  Dictation,”  by  Wilson,  and  include  an 
inside  address  for  each  letter.  After  giving  a 
little  warming-up  drill,  the  first  test  for  one 
minute  at  30  words  per  minute  is  dictated. 
It  is  transcribed  and  checked  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  The  transcription  is  timed  on  all  tests 
and  the  students  find  their  rate  of  transcrip¬ 
tion,  for  I  consider  the  time  element  as  one 
of  the  most  imfxirtant  factors  in  transcription. 
W^e  have  two  mottoes  for  this  work — first, 
write  some  outline  for  each  word  dictated 
and  write  as  accurately  as  possible;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  phrase.  Each  student  must  depend  upon 
himself  to  interpret  his  outlines,  as  he  re¬ 
ceives  no  assistance  in  reading  his  notes. 


Tests  are  given  for  one,  three,  and  hve 
minutes  at  the  rates  of  30,  34,  40,  44,  50,  54, 
and  60  words  per  minute.  When  this  first 
test  of  30  words  per  minute  for  one  minute 
has  been  passed  with  not  more  than  1  per  cent 
of  errors,  the  second  test  is  given.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  good  plan  to  let  the  student  decide 
the  standard  for  progressing  from  one  test 
to  another;  however,  I  prefer  on  all  tran¬ 
scription  tests  to  consider  the  number  of 
errors  made  as  the  determining  factor  rather 
than  using  a  certain  percentage  of  accuracy 
or  a  definite  grade.  Of  course,  a  certain  grade 
tor  instance,  85  could  be  established  as  pass¬ 
ing.  If  this  latter  plan  is  used,  this  grading 
scale  might  be  adopted: 

One-Minute  Tests 

Deduct  6  for  each  word  omitted,  wrong,  or  inserted. 
Deduct  3  for  punctuation  which  is  incorrect  or 

omitted. 

Deduct  5  for  misspelling. 

Three-Minute  Tests 

Deduct  4  for  each  word  omitted,  wrong,  or  inserted. 
Deduct  3  for  punctuation  which  is  incorrect  or 

omitted. 

Detluct  5  for  misspelling. 

Five-Minute  Tests 

Deduct  2  for  each  word  omitted,  wrong,  or  inserteii. 
Deduct  3  for  punctuation  which  is  incorrect  or 

omitted. 

Deduct  5  for  misspelling. 

On  all  these  tests,  a  word  inserted  that  does 
not  “make  sense”  is  considered  as  five  errors, 
while  if  a  word  different  from  the  one  dic¬ 
tated  is  included  but  it  “makes  sense,”  only 
one  error  is  counted.  The  accuracy  grade 
may  be  found  by  deducting  the  total  penalty 
from  the  number  of  words  dictated  and  then 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  number  of 

words  dictated,  and  the  rate  grade  may  be 
determined  by  finding  the  average  rate  of 
transcription  of  the  class  and  establishing  a 
scale  calling  this  average  rate  80  or  82. 

Those  who  pass  the  first  test  the  first  time 
it  is  given  may  want  to  take  it  again  with  the 
class  to  improve  their  accuracy  or  to  raise 
their  grade.  If  they  do  not  care  to  do  this. 
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after  dictating  the  contest  material  to  the 
class,  I  call  to  my  desk  the  student  or  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  ready  to  go  on  and  dictate  to 
them  at  a  rate  which  will  keep  them  working 
“up  to  their  capacity.”  I  have  found  this  in¬ 
dividual  dictation  especially  valuable.  I  give 
this  contest  material  once  or  twice  each  week 
until  I  begin  machine  transcription.  As  each 
test  is  read  back  in  class,  the  errors  are  ana- 
lyezd  and  classified  on  each  paper  in  this  way: 
•rrors  in  punctuation,  paragraphing,  and 
apitalization,  omissions,  substitutions,  ad- 
iitions,  and  misspelling.  I  believe  it  is  very 
important  for  each  student  to  know  where 
his  errors  are  so  as  to  avoid  making  the  same 
ones  again.  Many  different  plans  may  be 
used  to  show  the  results  of  this  contest  on  the 
hulleting  board.  Those  I  have  used  with 
success  are  shown  here. 

By  way  of  explanation  of  the  motivation 
device  called  the  “Transcription  Ther¬ 
mometer”:  as  1  mentioned  in  my  discussion, 
transcription  tests  are  given  for  1,  3,  and  5 
minutes  at  the  rates  of  30,  34,  40, 
44,  50,  54,  and  60  words  per 
minute.  The  numbers  at  the  lejt 
of  the  thermometer  indicate  the 
length  of  time  the  dictation  is 
given  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
given.  For  instance,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  thermometer,  “1-30” 
means  a  one-minute  test  given  at 
the  rate  of  30  words  per  minute. 
The  numbers  at  the  right  of  the 
thermometer  indicate  the  degree 
of  attainment  reached.  When  the 
entire  class  has  made  the  stand¬ 
ard  set  for  the  one-minute  test  at 
30  words  per  minute,  the  teacher 
may  indicate  this  by  drawing  a 
red  line  up  to  the  place  on  the 
thermometer  designated  as  10°. 

It  might  be  more  interesting 
to  make  a  thermometer  for  each 
student  in  the  class,  rather  than 
a  class  thermometer  or  in  addition  to  a  class 
thermometer,  to  show  the  progress  of  each 
student  in  these  transcription  tests. 

The  motivation  device  called  “transcribe 


accurately  and  travel”  is  another  device  used 
to  motivate  the  transcription  of  the  1,  3,  and 
5  minute  tests  given  at  the  rates  of  30,  34, 
40,  44,  50,  54,  and  60  words  per  minute. 

Contest  on  Transcription  from  Notes 
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The  class  is  first  divided  into  two  teams 
(more  than  two  teams  might  be  used).  If 
it  is  decided  that  each  student  shall  receive 
a  grade  for  each  transcription  test,  then  each 
grade  is  given  a  certain  number  of  points. 
For  instance,  a  grade  of  95  may  be  worth 
25  points  (I  have  found  that  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  be  generous  with  the  number  of  points 
allowed  for  good  papers)  and  a  grade  of 
90,  20  points.  The  points  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  team  are  totaled  and  the  team 
making  the  most  points  is  considered  the 
winning  team  for  the  test.  This  winning 
team  travels  10  miles.  Beginning  with  the 
second  transcription  test,  the  team  showing 
the  most  improvement  in  the  number  of 
points  made  advance  5  miles.  The  individ¬ 
ual  showing  the  most  improvement  in  the 
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number  of  [xiints  won  helps  his  team  move 
forward  2  miles.  The  progress  of  each  team 
may  be  shown  on  the  blacklx)ard  or  by  a 
chart  on  the  bulletin  board. 

After  each  test  is  given,  the  rate  the  test 
was  dictated,  the  number  of  minutes  of  dic¬ 
tation,  the  team  average,  the  date  of  the 
test,  the  grade,  and  number  of  [X)ints  earned 
by  each  individual  are  recorded  on  another 
chart.  The  following  chart  might  he  used: 

In  using  this  motivation  device,  I  very 
much  prefer  to  base  the  number  of  points 
each  student  earns  upon  the  number  of  er¬ 
rors  he  makes  in  transcribing  rather  than 
upon  his  grade.  For  example,  a  paper  with 
no  errors  might  receive  35  jx)ints,  a  paper 
with  one  error,  30  points,  etc.  Then,  in  the 
above  chart,  instead  of  recording  the  grade 
and  the  number  of  points  made  in  each  test 
by  each  student,  I  show  the  number  of  errors 
and  the  number  of  points  made. 

After  building  good  shorthand  penman¬ 
ship;  increasing  the  w'ord-carrying  ability;  in¬ 
sisting  upon  rapid,  accurate,  expressive  read¬ 
ing  of  shorthand;  emphasizing  accurate, 
“sensible,”  and  rapid  transcription  of  notes 
in  longhand;  and  stressing  such  English 
points  as  punctuation,  capitalization,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  meaning  of  words,  transcription  on 
the  typewriter  is  Ix’gun.  I  start  this  work 
about  a  month  before  the  end  of  the  first 
semester,  or  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  if  the  students  are  ready  to 
transcribe  on  the  machine.  By  “being  ready,” 
1  mean  that  they  should  he  able  to  read  short¬ 
hand  rapidly,  punctuate  accurately,  spell  as 
correctly  as  possible,  and  type  at  least  30 
words  per  minute  on  straight  copy.  If  typing 
precedes  shorthand,  as  I  think  it  should, 
transcription  on  the  machine  may  start  much 
sooner  than  I  have  suggested. 

I  follow  this  procedure  in  teaching  tran¬ 
scription  on  the  machine.  Dictate  an  easy 
business  letter,  including  only  the  salutation, 
lx)dy,  and  complimentary  closing.  Have  it 
read  back  and  corrected  in  class.  Dictate  this 
same  letter  several  times  and  have  it  cor¬ 
rected.  Then  dictate  it  again,  ask  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  take  it  on  a  clean  sheet  of  notebook 


paper,  and  transcribe  it  on  a  long  sheet  of 
typing  paper.  I  tell  the  class  where  to  set  the 
marginal  stops  and  how  far  down  on  the 
page  to  start  writing,  unless  this  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  explained  in  typing  class. 

I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about  the 
form  or  the  arrangement  of  these  letters  for 
a  time.  But  /  am  concerned  that  the  students 
employ  good  typing  technique,  and  that  they 
keep  their  eyes  on  their  shorthand  notes  as 
they  transcribe.  I  believe  that  we  frequently 
select  too  difHcult  material  to  start  transcrip¬ 
tion,  that  is,  letters  including  too  large  a 
vocabulary,  although  1  agree  that  we  should 
strive  to  increase  the  students’  vocabulary. 

1  insist  that  before  a  beginning  student  starts 
to  transcribe  a  letter  he  should  read  his  notes 
through  very  carefully.  He  is  encouraged  to 
use  the  dictionary  and  to  he  very  careful 
alxjut  dividing  words  correctly  at  the  end  of 
lines.  Then,  before  removing  the  letter  from 
the  machine,  he  should  read  it  and  check  the 
errors,  and  it  is  later  read  and  checked  in 
class. 

I  do  not  teach  the  class  to  erase  until  about 
two  months  before  the  end  of  the  second 
semester.  There  is  an  art  in  learning  how  to 
erase,  and  I  Ixlieve  this  process  should  be 
taught  very  carefully.  The  interest  of  the 
students  is  held  by  gradually  introducing 
various  parts  of  the  letter,  different  letter 
styles,  use  of  letterhead  paper,  use  of  carbon 
paper,  and  addressing  envelopes.  I  partic¬ 
ularly  emphasize  the  correct  placement  of  the 
letter,  even  touch,  and  correct  shifting  so  that 
capital  letters  are  on  the  line. 

The  students  transcribe  twice  each  week, 
and  after  the  first  two  weeks  I  time  their 
transcription.  They  write  at  the  top  of  their 
papers:  Time  started.  Time  finished,  and 
Net  rate.  A  record  of  their  transcribing  rate 
and  accuracy  is  kept.  The  students  try  to  at¬ 
tain  the  goal  of  transcribing  three-fifths  as 
fast  as  they  type  from  straight  copy,  as  a 
minimum  standard.  Near  the  end  of  the 
semester,  I  find  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  number  of  letters  and  determine  how 
many  mailable  letters  each  student  can  tran¬ 
scribe  in  one  period,  for  after  all,  the  mail- 
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able  letter  should  be  our  standard,  and  we 
should  be  concerned  alH)ut  the  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  accomplished  in  a  given 
amount  of  time.  How  many  of  our  graduates 
can  tyjK  50  or  60  words  per  minute,  and 
take  shorthand  at  the  rate  of  100  words  per 
minute,  but  can  transcril>c  at  the  rate  of  only 
15  words  per  minute.^ 

The  minimum  standards  which  I  try  to 
attain  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
years  are: 

Minimum  Standard  at  End  of  First  Year 

1.  Accuracy:  100  per  cent  accuracy,  exclusive  of 
neat  erasures  and  jxissiblc  corrections  iiermitted  in  a 
mailable  letter.  Recopying  is  allowed  if  it  can  bt 
done  within  the  time  limit. 

2.  Rate  of  dictation:  70  words  per  minute. 

3.  Material  used:  Three  letters,  or  a  total  of  210 
words.  Syllabic  intensity  of  1.2. 

•  • 

To  Erect  Dining  Hall 

The  Chillicothe  Business  College,  Chilli- 
cothe,  Missouri,  is  now  building  a  large 
dining  hall,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
is  $20,000.  The  new  building,  the  seventh 


unit  on  the  C.  B.  C.  campus,  is  62  by  72 
feet  and  is  of  brick  and  concrete  construction. 
As  much  of  the  work  as  possible  is  being 
done  with  student  labor,  even  to  the  stone 
which  is  being  quarried  on  one  of  the  college 
farms  west  of  Chillicothe.  It  is  expected  that 
the  building  will  be  completed  by  early 
spring. 


•1.  Transcription  rate:  15  words  per  minui  •. 

Minimi  M  Si  andard  at  End  of  Sf.cond  Year 

1.  Accuracy:  lOU  jicrceni  accuracy,  exclusive  of 
neat  erasures  ami  possible  corrections  permitted  in  a 
mailable  letter.  Rccopying  is  allowed  if  it  can  be 
clone  w’ithin  the  time  limit. 

2.  Rate  of  dictation:  lUO  words  jier  minute. 

3.  .Material  used:  Four  letters,  or  a  total  of  400 
words.  Syllable  intensity  of  1.3. 

4.  Transcription  rate:  25  words  per  minute. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  results  we  get 
depend  upon  the  methods  we  use,  and  the 
standards  we  attain  depend  upon  our  attitude 
and  are  in  proportion  to  the  results  we  expect. 
If  we  are  not  getting  the  results  we  desire  in 
transcription,  then  I  think  we  should  check 
more  closely  on  the  “foundation  principles” 
we  use  and  the  “steps”  in  teaching  transcrip¬ 
tion. 

• 

Mr.  Allen  Moore,  President  of  the  College, 
re[X)rts  a  splendid  enrollment — the  best  since 
1929.  The  new  dining  hall,  architecturally 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  buildings 
on  the  campus,  is  itself  evidence  of  increased 
business  activity  in  the  present  and  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  for  the  future. 

Robert  R.  Hutcheson  Passes 

Robert  R.  Hutcheson,  well  known  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  a  frequent  attendant  at  the 
N.C.T.F.  meetings,  died  on  January  10  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  community  life  and  his  passing 
will  be  felt  most  keenly. 

Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutche¬ 
son  established  the  Newport  Business  College. 
Mrs.  Hutcheson  w’ill  continue  to  operate  the 
school. 

Besides  his  wife,  Mr.  Hutcheson  leaves  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Minnie  Vallandingham;  a 
brother,  John;  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Leona 
Johnston. 


This  month's  cover  view  is  a  study  of  a  modern  oil  well  derrick  at  Belridge, 
California,  with  the  tubing  in  the  foreground. 
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N.  A.  C.  T.  T.  I.  Meets 

HE  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institu¬ 
tions  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  February  23 
was  largely  devoted  to  two  matters  of  inter¬ 
est:  first,  further  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training  program,  presented 
at  the  Cleveland  meeting  in  1934,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  reception  of  rejxirts  from  the  research 
commission  of  the  association. 

At  the  meeting  a  year  ago  a  commercial 
teacher  training  program  was  offered  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Professor  F.  Ci.  Nichols 
of  Harvaril  University.  This  committee  also 
suggested  needed  changes  in  objectives  in 
commercial  teacher  training.  The  report  of 
this  committee  was  considered  by  three 
groups  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 

d'he  general  consensus  of  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  the  objectives  offered  a  year  ago 
were  well  worthy  of  adoption  by  commercial 
teacher  training  institutions,  although  there 
seems  to  he  some  question  as  to  whether  a 
detailed  program  can  be  set  up  which  is 
equally  well  suited  for  all  commercial  teacher 
training  institutions.  Unquestionably,  how¬ 
ever,  the  work  of  Professor  Nichols’  commit¬ 
tee  has  produced  noteworthy  results  in  the 
direction  of  standardizing  our  commercial 
teacher  training  programs. 

Research  Acfivitles 

Of  equal  interest  were  the  rejwrts  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  members  of  the  research  com¬ 
mission.  These  reports  were  given  by  Dr. 
E.  (».  Blackstone,  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
Professor  M.  E.  Studehaker,  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Professor  F.  C.  Nichols, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  of  New  York  University. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  activity  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Institutions  is  represented  by  the 
work  of  the  research  commission. 

It  has  recently  issued  two  new  bulletins 
under  the  auspices  of  its  Research  Commis¬ 
sion  of  which  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  is  general 
chairman.  Bulletin  No.  5,  November,  1934, 
deals  with  the  subject  of  “Research  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher  Training”  and  was  prepared 


by  Dr.  E.  CL  Blackstone,  chairman,  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  Brewington,  Haynes,  and  Tonne. 
The  subject  of  Bulletin  No.  6,  February, 
1935,  is  “Practices  and  Problems  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Teacher-Training  Institutions,”  and 
was  prepared  by  Professor  M.  E.  Studebaker, 


R.  G.  WALTERS 


chairman,  and  Professors  Ciraham,  Lessen- 
berry,  and  Zelliot.  Both  of  these  bulletins 
have  extensive  bibliographies.  They  may  l>e 
had  at  25c  each  by  writing  Dr.  W.  R.  Odell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

New  OfRcers 

The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 
President:  R.  G.  Walters,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Viee  President:  F.  (L  Nichols,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  C'amhridge,  Massachusetts. 
Secretary:  V.  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
Treasurer:  Paul  A.  C'arlson,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Directors:  C.  C.  Crawford,  State  Teachers 
College,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota;  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Frances  F.  Bowers,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia;  B.  R.  Haynes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 
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SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

Here*  anil  there  amonf*  the  supplies  and 
equipment  marts  we  find  many  new^  and 
useful  thintts  eif  Intercast  to  the  eom- 
niereial  e€lu€*ator:  a  few  are  noted  helow 

•  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


Business  must  Ik  picking  up  for  I  have 
Ixren  receiving  Innumerable  requests  for 
lists  of  office  equipment  suitable  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  a  school.  Information 
as  to  kinds  of  machines,  their  uses,  their 
prices,  and  where  they  may  be  Ixjught,  has 
lK*en  requested.  Perhaps  It  would  be  well  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  machines  that  form 
what  may  be  called  the  minimum  equip¬ 
ment  which  should  be  Installed  In  the  office 
practice  class.  For  Instance: 

36  An  addlng-llstlng  machine,  such  as  the 
Burroughs  Adding  machine.  Model 
90802,  should  be  Included.  Besides  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  adding  and  subtracting,  subtotals, 
totals,  etc.,  this  machine  Is  equipped  with  a 
wide  carriage  which  makes  possible  the  use 
of  ordinary  business  size  paper  for  working 
out  exercises.  It  Is  listed  at  $150  and  the 
school  price,  $135. 

37  A  non-llstlng  calculating  machine  Is  also 
made  by  the  Burroughs  people.  It  Is 
Model  50505.  Quoted  at  $80,  with  10  per 
cent  discount  to  schools.  It  Is  an  attractive 
buy.  It  Is  a  hand-power  machine  and  highly 
effective  for  Instruction  purposes.  The  secrets 
which  are  “locked  up”  in  the  power-driven 
machine  are  openly  known  facts  with  the 
hand-operated  one,  and  the  student  is  given 
a  better  understanding  of  the  mechanics  of 
the  calculator. 

38  A  name-and-data  writing  machine,  the 
Graphotype,  is  made  by  the  Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph  Corporation.  It  combines 
low  cost  and  simplicity  with  the  functions 
necessary  to  teach  the  all-important  subject 
of  name  listing,  which,  by  the  w'ay,  is  not 


entirely  appreciated  by  many  teachers  today, 
rhe  machine  is  really  a  tyjxwriter  that  ty})es 
in  metal  and,  while  it  cuts  only  in  capital 
letters  and  is  not  motor-driven,  these  are 
really  advantages  to  the  office  training  teacher. 
One  student  can  easily  teach  another  the 
actual  o{x*rations.  Projects  for  use  with  this 
machine,  I  understand,  are  in  the  process  of 
preparation. 

39  The  most  effective  things  are  generally 
the  most  simple.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  Gregg  Copyholder  and  Bookmark.  Per¬ 
haps  you  have  seen  it,  but  if  not  you  may  se¬ 
cure  a  supply  for  your  ty|^>ewriting  room  for 


the  asking.  This  copyholder  is  made  of  tape 
with  a  button  affixed  at  each  end.  Your  pu¬ 
pils  can  use  it  as  a  book  stand,  as  is  indicated. 

April,  1935 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below'. 
36  37  38  39 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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in  the  cut.  1  hey  can  use  it  also  as  a  book¬ 
mark  when  their  typewriting  assignment  is 
over.  How  many  shall  we  send  you? 

Bentley  Sussests  a  Chair  Bumper 

The  backs  of  fastened  chairs,  swivel  or 
counter  seats  often  come  in  contact  with  other 
pieces  of  furniture  when  the  chair  is  quickly 
moved  or  turned  in  certain  positions.  This  is 
a  very  frequent  and  unavoidable  condition 
where  such  chairs,  due  to  space  and  con- 


usiness 


3-5  Inland  Empire  Education  Association,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

3- 6  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association, 

Southeastern  District,  Philadelphia. 

4- 6  National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers 

and  Supervisors,  New  York. 

5- 6  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  Association, 

Pittsburgh. 

6  Illinois  Private  Commercial  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion,  Decatur. 

6  Southern  California  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association,  San  Fernando. 

10- 13  Kentucky  Education  Association,  I^uisville. 

11- 13  (icorgia  Education  Association,  Macon. 

12- 13  University  of  Iowa  Research  Conference  on 

('.ommercial  Education,  Iowa  City. 

13  Cxmnecticut  Business  Educators’  AssfK'iation, 
Stamford. 

13  Western  New  York  Commercial  Teachers 
Association,  Snyder. 

18-20  Tennessee  State  Teachers  AsscKiation,  Nash- 


18-20  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

23- 24  Ontario  Educational  Association,  Toronto. 

24- 26  Mississippi  Education  Association,  Jackson. 

26  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  Ann  Arbor. 


Central  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
Des  Moines. 

Commercial  Education  .\ssociation  of  New 
York  City  and  Vicinity,  New  York. 

New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Association,  New  York. 


Device  by  Frank  W.  Bentley,  Jr. 

venience  requirements,  cannot  be  changed  or 
relocated  to  eliminate  it.  The  only  thing  to 
do  then  is  to  protect  the  particular  spot  on 
the  chair  back  with  some  kind  of  a  neat 
cushion  or  bumper  arrangement.  Many  un¬ 
sightly  and  impractical  things,  as  well,  are 
made  use  of.  One  does  not  wish  to  mar  a 
finished  surface  or  place  anything  unsightly 
on  it.  A  very  handy  and  practical  thing  to 
use  in  this  instance  is  simply  an  inexpensive 
pencil  eraser  rubber  of  the  common  cake  tyjx: 
as  shown  in  the  picture.  It  affords  a  pad  of 
some  lyj"  by  2"  by  ^4”  of  touch  soft  rubber. 
The  erasers  are  readily  glued  or  cemented 
firmly  to  any  chair  back  or  other  spot,  no 
matter  what  the  nature  of  the  surface  or  ma¬ 
terial  may  be.  Not  in  the  least  unsightly. 


World  Federation  to  Meet 

The  1935  meeting  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Education  Associations  will  be  held  in 
either  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  England,  next 
August.  Complete  announcement  will  be 
made  soon.  The  Federation  will  meet  in 
conjunction  with  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers’  Associations  (European 
— elementary)  and  the  Bureau  International 
de  L’Enseignement  Secondaire  with  the 
common  objective  of  bringing  about  a  closer 
consolidation  or  coordination  of  these  great 
international  societies,  both  of  which  are 
working  to  the  same  end. 

The  World  Federation  is  located  at  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  ^^Socio^^  Project 

ACiREAT  deal  is  l)eing  said  and  written 
today  alxjut  the  part  that  commercial 
education  should  play  on  the  socio-economics 
stage.  One  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
in  this  drama  during  the  year  1934  has  gone 
unheralded  up  to  the  present  time  in  the 
educational  journals.  We  ran  across  a  report 
of  this  contribution  tucked  away  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Magazine  for  January,  1935. 
Those  making  this  important  contribution 
were  Arnold  W.  Lloyd,  principal,  and  Dr. 
E.  M.  Hull,  president,  of  Banks  College, 
Philadelphia.  If  we  were  to  criticize  in  any 
way  at  all  the  outcomes  of  their  activities 
while  en  route  to  the  N.C.T.F.  convention, 
we  would  merely  suggest  that  the  outcomes 
were  more  on  the  “socio”  than  on  the  eco¬ 
nomics  side,  hut  that  is  a  minor  }X)int  and 
hardly  worth  mentioning.  Here  is  the  ofli- 
cial  re{X)rt  as  it  appeared^  in  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Magazine: 

Santa  Claus  Pays  Surprise  Visit 
on  Capitol  Limited 


At  Pittsburgh  Santa  went  into  the 
P.  &  L.  E.  station,  where  he  was  greeted 
by  two  nephews,  to  whom  he  gave  some 
gifts,  and  where  he  created  quite  a  sensa¬ 
tion  by  his  unheralded  arrival.  Many  in¬ 
quired  from  where  he  had  come  and  w'ere 
told  that  he  was  traveling  on  the  Capitol 
Limited. 

Back  on  the  train  as  she  pulled  away 
for  the  west,  and  in  civilan  clothes,  Santa 
was  recognized  as  Arnold  W.  Lloyd,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  college  in  Philadelphia.  He  had 
brought  his  Santa  costume  so  that  he 
could  give  his  nephews  a  fine  surprise,  and 
all  our  passengers  were  glad  that  he  had 
decided  to  include  them.  With  him  was 
Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  of  Philadelphia,  both  be¬ 
ing  friends  of  City  Passenger  Agent  Tom 
Dove. 

When  the  train  secretary  thanked  them 
for  their  stunt,  they  said  that  they  had 
gotten  fifty  dollars  worth  of  fun  out  of  it. 

UjX)n  his  return  from  Chicago,  Mr.  Lloyd 
received  the  following  letter  from  the  general 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Company: 


ANTA  CLAUS 
played  true  to 
form  on  the  Capitol 
Limited  Christmas 
eve.  No  one,  from 
engineer  to  flagmen, 
expected  a  personal 
visit  from  him,  but 
come  he  did,  in  all  his  regalia. 

Both  the  Capitol  and  the  National  left 
Washington  that  night  with  a  glistening 
Christmas  tree  giving  the  proper  holiday 
touch  to  their  observation  cars.  Toys  and 
puzzles  wxre  piled  about  the  base  of  each 
tree,  and  although  it  happened  that  there 
were  no  children  riding  on  the  Capitol,  the 
adults  took  their  places,  and  soon  after 
dinner  the  toys  and  puzzles  had  disap¬ 
peared,  to  find  welcome,  let  us  hope,  with 
the  children  with  w'hom  these  passengers 
expected  to  spend  Christmas  Day. 

And  then  Santa  himself,  dressed  in  his 
finest,  appeared  miraculously  to  the  train 
secretary,  and  commandeered  him  as  guide 
through  the  train.  A  stop  was  made  for 
a  special  greeting  to  every  passenger,  all 
of  whom  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  welcoming  the  unexpected  visit. 


Dear  Mr.  Lloyd: 

The  Train  Secretary  in  service  on  our 
CAPITOL  LIMITED  leaving  Washington 
December  24  gives  us  a  very  vivid  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  patriotic  spirit  you  engendered 
on  this  train  by  acting  as  Santa  Claus,  w'ith 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Hull,  and  I  am 
only  sorry  I  was  not  there  to  enjoy  the 
occasion. 

You  know  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
America’s  First  Railroad,  is  the  pioneer  in  a 
great  many  things,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
on  record  that  Santa  Claus  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared  on  one  of  our  trains,  and  you  will  go 
dowm  in  history  as  the  originator  of  this 
innovation. 

I  have  played  Santa  Claus  myself  on  Christ¬ 
mas,  but  you  outclassed  me  in  achievement. 

The  Train  Secretary  seemed  to  think  that 
you  and  Dr.  Hull  had  as  much  enjoyment 
out  of  it  as  the  passengers,  all  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  very  much  delighted. 

We  hope  your  trip  was  comfortable  and 
any  time  we  can  be  of  service  to  you  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  B.  CALLOWAY 
General  Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 
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A  READING  LIST  ON  INTEGRATION 

>lr.  tvraham  submits  a  list  of  worth- 
whil<»  tittles  selected  from  200  artielos 

•  DANIEL  F.  GRAHAM 

Fellow  in  Education,  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles 


The  busy  teacher  is  sometimes  confused 
and  disappointed  when  confronted  with 
the  voluminous  periodical  literature 
dealing  with  integration,  coordination,  and 
fusion — disappointed  because  so  much  of  this 
literature  is  merely  a  rehashing  of  borrowed 
philosophy  or  a  tentative  plan  of  what  some 
enthusiast  hopes  to  do.  The  following  sug¬ 
gestive  titles  have  been  culled  from  a  survey 
of  almost  two  hundred  articles  on  the  general 
subject  of  integration. 

I.  Rcatiiniis  for  an  understanding  of  the  present 
social-economic  situ.ition: 

Briggs,  T.  H.,  “The  Changing  World  and  the  Cur¬ 
riculum,”  Teachers  College  Record,  35:33-55,  Oct. 
24.  1933. 

The  article  might  be  called  a  condenseti  “Recent 
Social  Trends.”  It  will  startle  those  who  have  been 
willing  to  use  the  term  “New  Era”  without 
troubling  to  find  out  how  really  new  it  is. 

.•\snBY  and  others,  “Secondary  Education  for  the 
New  Day,”  Journal  of  the  N.E.A.,  23:135-40, 
May,  1934. 

.\n  epitome  of  recent  changes  in  our  national 
life  and  of  some  educational  trends.  A  g(K)d  bird’s- 
eye  picture  of  present  conditions. 

Rlgg,  Eari.e  U.,  “Some  Recent  Criticisms  of  Recent 
-American  Life,”  School  Review,  39:15-32,  Jan., 
1931. 

A  condensed  account  of  the  thinking  of  the  pro¬ 
test  groups. 

11.  Readings  which  reflect  present  unsatisfactory 
sch<K)l  conditions: 

Nkwi.on,  J.  H.,  “Tendency  toward  Integration  in  the 
High  School  Curriculum,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  52:197-8,  Feb.,  1933. 

Caustic  criticism  of  the  present  high  schend  cur¬ 
riculum.  “Beyond  the  required  conventional  sub¬ 
jects  .  .  .  chaos  reigns.” 

Baguf.y,  W.  C.,  “The  Task  of  Education  in  a  Period 
of  Rapid  Social  Change,”  Educational  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Supervision,  19:561-70,  Nov,,  1933. 

A  conservative  article  that  should  cool  the  ardor 
of  mere  empty  enthusiasts. 

Meriam,  J.  L.,  “Traditional  Curriculum  of  the  High 
School  Is  Challenged  by  the  Activity  Curriculum 


of  the  Elementary  Schend,”  Bulletin  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  No.  50,  107- 
20,  Mar.,  1934. 

Shows  how  little  has  actually  been  done  toward 
reorganization. 

III.  Readings  to  impress  the  need  for  a  new  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education: 

Hepner,  W.  R.,  “The  Process  of  Reconstructing  the 
Secondary  School  Program,”  California  Quarterly 
of  Secondary  Education,  9:223-31,  Apr.,  1934. 

A  plea  to  the  principal  to  get  away  from  deaden¬ 
ing  administrative  work  and  to  grasp  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  his  role  as  educator. 

Redeeer,  F.  L.,  “Wanted:  a  Modern  Teaching 
Philosophy,”  Nation’s  Schools,  13:23-6,  Feb.,  1934, 
A  good  inspirational  article  for  the  teacher  who 
needs  a  tonic. 

Cobb  Stanwood,  “Social  Science  in  the  Progressive 
Schools,”  Education,  54:527-31,  May,  1934. 

A  progressive  points  out  the  possibilities  of  our 
New  Deal  environment  as  an  educational  device. 

IV.  Constructive  thinking  upon  the  means  of 
bringing  about  integration: 

Featherstone,  W,  B.,  “The  Place  of  Subjects  in  an 
Integrated  Curriculum,”  California  Quarterly  of 
Secondary  Education,  9:235-46,  Apr.,  1934. 

An  article  that  faces  the  difficulties  of  adopting 
new  methorls.  Challenging  principles  are  laid 
down. 

Freeman,  F.  N.,  “Projiosed  Educational  Reforms — 
Some  of  the  Major  Issues,”  Nation’s  Schools,  12:30- 
33,  July,  1933. 

A  psychologist  analyzes  some  of  the  concepts  of 
the  newer  educational  devices. 

Weersing,  F.  j.,  “Tentative  Plan  for  the  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Secondary  School  Curricula,”  California 
Quarterly  of  Secondary  Education,  9:157-66,  Jan., 
1934. 

A  definite  plan  for  transmitting  a  new  philoso¬ 
phy  into  public  school  practice. 

Hopkins,  L.  T.  and  Armentrout,  W.  D.,  “Principles 
of  Integration,  The  Department  of  Superintentlence 
Ninth  Yearbook,  1931,  pp.  367-78. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  principles  of  in¬ 
tegration  from  the  stand|X)int  of  the  pupil  and  of 
the  school  program. 

V.  Readings  that  describe  experiments  that  have 
actually  been  carried  on  in  responsible  schools: 
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L<k)mis,  a.  K.,  “The  New  Curriculum  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago," 
School  Review.  41:508-18,  Sept.,  1933. 

What  is  actually  being  done  in  this  high  school. 
Barry,  E.  F.,  “Creative  Integration,”  Junior  Senior 
Clearing  House,  7:413-20,  Mar.,  1933. 

One  of  the  co-authors  of  “Western  Youth  Meets 
Eastern  Culture"  tells  what  is  being  done  at  the 
Lincoln  School,  New  York  City. 

IlAt.TKR,  IL  and  Bn  i.s,  (L,  “Social  Science  and 
Mathematics  (Jet  Together,”  Junior  Senior  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  8:110-116,  Oct.,  1933. 

A  detailed  presentation  of  units  in  actual  use. 
A  definite  program  that  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
criticism  and  study. 

Enos,  B.,  “Odysseus’  Latest  .\dvcnture,”  English 
Journal  (H.  S.  Edition),  19:141-7,  Feb.,  1930. 

A  private-school  venture  is  described.  The  story 
will  l>e  a  challenge  to  the  teacher  anxious  to  meas¬ 
ure  his  work  with  that  of  a  wide-awake  schcKil. 
Junior  College  Journal,  May,  1934. 

This  issue,  telling  what  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  the  University  of  Indiana  are  doing  to  eman¬ 
cipate  their  lower  years  from  the  traditional  chains, 
will  be  a  revelation  to  the  secondary-school  teacher 
who  still  believes  that  secondary-school  reform  is 
blfK-ked  by  conservative  colleges. 

Educators  Prepare  Syllabus 

R.  BENJAMIN  R.  HAYNES,  Associate 
Professor  of  Commerce  and  Education, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Commerce,  State  Teachers  College, 
San  Jose,  have  prepared  a  valuable,  yet  con¬ 
cise,  syllabus'  designed  for  those  interested  in 
business  education  from  the  viewpoint  both 
of  the  teacher  and  of  the  student. 

The  Guide  is  divided  into  twelve  topical 
parts,  subdivided  where  necessary.  The  spe¬ 
cific  problems  are  listed  under  these  headings 
and  many  of  them  are  keyed  by  direct  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  selected  bibliography  which  is 
one  of  the  valuable  features  of  the  Guide. 
This  Study-Guide  may  be  used  as  a  work- 
lxx)k  in  teacher-training  institutions  offering 
such  courses  as  philosophy  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  and  principles  of  business  education. 

Dr.  Haynes  and  Dr.  Graham  are  also  co¬ 
authors  of  Problems  in  Business  Education.* 

’Study  Guide  in  Foundations  of  Business  Education, 
Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Ph.D.,  and  Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D., 
University  Book  Store,  I.os  Angeles,  1935,  15  pp. 
60c:  five  or  more  copies,  50c.  each. 

*Problems  in  Business  Education,  Benjamin  R. 
Haynes,  Ph.D.,  and  _  Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  Book  Store,  Los  Angeles, 
1933,  146  pp.,  $1.00. 


In  this  lx)ok  the  authors  present  an  exhaustive 
list  of  problems  which  may  be  used  for 
graduate  theses  and  term  papers.  Adaptation 
to  all  fields  of  business  has  been  effected  by 
minor  substitutions  in  the  titles  of  the  prob¬ 
lems. 

Dr.  Graham  is  known  to  our  readers  as 
the  writer  of  the  monthly  Ixxik  reviews  and 
Dr.  Haynes  as  the  author  of  several  articles. 

Mr.  Babb  in  Dual  Role 

F.  B.ABB  has  joined  the  faculty  of 
•  Meadows-Draughon  Business  College, 
Shreveport,  I^uisiana,  as  acting  principal  of 
the  school  and  coach  of  the  girls’  basketball 
team.  Mr.  Babb  received  his  B.S.  from 
State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  Missouri, 
and  his  M.S.  from  Oklahoma  University. 

Last  year  the  girls’  team  from  this  school 
won  fourth  place  in  the  national  tournament 
at  Wichita,  Kansas.  With  the  help  of  Mr. 
Babb,  who  has  coached  several  teams  that 
have  won  national  and  international  honors, 
the  school  ho(^)es  to  capture  first  place  in  the 
next  national  tournament. 

This  is  another  school  that  reports  the 
largest  enrollment  since  the  winter  of  1929. 
The  executives  of  the  school  attribute  this 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  to  improved  economic  condi¬ 
tions  and  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  are 
{xople  coming  to  realize  the  importance  and 
value  of  practical  business  training. 


Beautiful  Pins  For  Your  Pupils 

If  your  pupils  have  qualified  for  the  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  beautiful  emblem  pins  of  the  O.  G.  A., 
O.  A.  T.,  C.  T.,  and  the  Transcription  Pins  at 
60,  80,  and  100  words  are  available  to  them  at 
the  nominal  price  of  50<S  each.  Illustrated  circu¬ 
lar  mailed  upon  request.  Orders  and  remit¬ 
tances  should  be  sent  to 

THE  ARTS  &  CREDENTIALS  DEPARTMENT 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


How  Does  Mary  Jane  Transcribe? 

If  your  students  are  not  transcribing  as  well 
as  you  expect,  it  may  be  because  they  have  not 
had  enough  shorthand  reading  practice.  Home 
Work  Reading  Leaflets  may  be  the  solution. 
Units  of  100  leaflets  (ten  packets)  are  $1.00  a 
hundred.  Small  lots  are  each,  or  20r  a 
packet  of  ten.  Orders  accompanied  by  remit¬ 
tances  in  full  should  be  sent  to 

THE  GREGS  WRITER 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 

Special  courses  in  commercial  teacher  training  and  content  subjects  will 
be  offered  this  summer  at  the  following  schools  according  to  announce¬ 
ments  sent  us  recently.  Additional  listings  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 


Alabama 

Univkrsity  of  Alabama,  University.  June  10  to 
.\u>;ust  23.  Dr.  John  R.  McLurc,  Director. 

Arizona 

Arizona  State  Teachers  Colle<.e,  Flagstaff.  Two 
terms:  June  3  to  August  Dr.  T.  J.  Tormey, 
Director. 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  Coi.lege,  Conway.  Two 
terms:  June  3  to  July  11;  July  15  to  August  22. 
C.  C.  Calhoun,  Director. 

California 

Armstrong  College  of  Business  Administration, 
Berkeley.  July  1  to  August  9.  J.  Evan  .Armstrong, 
Director. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley.  June  24  to 
August  2.  Prof.  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  Director. 

Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles.  June  17  to 
September  7.  Dr.  John  J.  Schumacher,  Director. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  June  22  to  August  2.  CJordon  S.  Watkins, 
Ph.D.,  Director. 

University  of  Southern  California,  lais  Angeles. 
Two  terms:  June  17  to  July  26;  July  27  to  August 
30.  Dean  Lester  Burton  Rogers,  Director. 

Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles.  July  8  to  August 
23.  R.  H.  Whitten,  Director. 

Colorado 

University  of  Denver,  School  of  Commerce,  Ac¬ 
counts,  and  Finance,  Denver.  Two  terms:  June  17 
to  July  24;  July  24  to  August  28.  W.  D.  Engle, 
Director. 

(^i.orado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins. 
Three  terms:  June  22  to  July  12;  July  13  to 
August  2;  August  3  to  August  23.  George  T. 
Avery,  Director. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley.  June 
17  to  August  17.  Dr.  G.  W.  Frasier,  President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder.  June  13  to  Au¬ 
gust  23.  Milo  G.  Derham,  Dean  of  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion. 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado,  Gunnison. 
June  15  to  August  17.  C.  C.  Casey,  Director. 

Connecficuf 

Morse  College,  Hartford.  July  8  to  August  15.  W. 
E.  Morse,  Director. 


Georgia 

South  CJeorgia  Teachers  College,  Collegcboro. 
June  14  to  August  24.  Zach  S.  Henderson, 
Director. 

Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledgevillc. 
June  12  to  .August  24.  Guy  H.  Wells,  Director. 

Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Chicago.  June  25  to  August 
16.  H.  L.  Klein,  Director, 

Gregg  College,  Chicago,  July  1  to  August  9.  Henry 
J.  Holm,  Principal. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal.  June 
15  to  August  9,  Dr.  R.  W.  Fairchild,  President. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville.  June  10  to  July 
19.  Dr.  O.  F.  Galloway,  Dean  of  Summer  School. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  June  22  to  August 
30.  Emery  T,  Filbcy,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  Ma¬ 
comb.  June  10  to  July  19.  Dr.  Walter  P.  Morgan, 
President. 

Indiana 

Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncic.  Two  terms: 
June  17  to  July  20;  July  22  to  August  24,  L.  A. 
Pittenger,  President. 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville.  May  2  to 
August  16.  Dr.  Waldo  Wood,  Director. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Two  terms:  June  17  to  July  19;  July  22  to  August 
22.  Shepherd  Young,  Director. 

Iowa 

Drake  U.niversity,  Des  Moines.  June  11  to  August 
29.  Dean  L.  E.  Hoffman,  Director. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls.  June 
5  to  August  23.  Dr.  O.  R.  Latham,  President. 

University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Commerce,  Iowa 
City.  Two  terms:  June  10  to  July  18;  July  22  to 
August  22.  Dr.  P.  C.  Packer,  Dean,  School  of 
Education. 

Kansas 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays.  June  3  to 
August  2.  Dr.  F.  B.  Lee,  Dean  and  Director  of 
Summer  Session. 

The  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia, 
Emporia.  May  29  to  July  26.  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Butcher,  President. 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg.  June  3 
to  August  2.  W.  S.  Lyerla,  Director  of  Summer 
Session  and  Head  of  Department. 

(Continued  on  page  680) 
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English  of 
BUSINESS 

Bjy  Hagar,  Wilson,  Hutchinson,  and  Blanchard 

Part  One  stresses  the  relatively  few  principles  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  the  violation  of  which  is  responsible  for  the 
greatest  number  of  errors  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

Part  Two  contains  the  most  comprehensive  treatment  of  punctuation 
and  capitalization  yet  published  in  a  secondary  school  text. 

Part  Three  contains  a  unique  and  entirely  original  presentation  of  the 
essentials  of  business  letter  writing. 

The  method  oj  treatment  is  unique,  interesting,  and  teachable.  Every 
lesson  is  accompanied  by  ample  drill  exercises  on  the  essentials. 

"THE  ENGLISH  OF  BUSINESS,”  reflecting  as  it  does  the 
combined  experience  of  a  class¬ 
room  teacher,  a  general  editor, 
and  two  practical  business  men, 
assures  results  as  measurable 
as  results  in  such  skill  subjects 
as  shorthand  and  typewriting. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Gregg  Books  Are  Authoritative. 


LIST  PRICES 

Text,  Complete  ^1.00 
Work  Book  .  .  .  .40 

Place  your  order  with  our 
nearest  office. 
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When  ordering  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer 


Down  to  the  Sea 

By  FLOYD  I.  McMURRAY 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

In  the  "Indiana  State  Teachers'  Journal" 

VVe  were  scheiliiled  to  sail  for  C'uba  at  noon,  but  I 
had  not  explored  tlie  islanil  city  of  Key  West  to  my*'* 
satisfaction,  so  I  arose  early,  intending  to  do  some 
sight-seeing  while  my  companions  were  asleep  be- 
hind‘“  “do-not-disturb"  signs  on  their  doors. 

I  had  breakfast  with  the  milkman,  night  clerk, 
new’sboy,  morning  watch  (from  the  naval  station),'"’ 
and  other  day-breaking  servants.  The  talk  was  all 
about  docks.  The  term  was  used  to  Unrate  or  discuss 
every*®  trade  and  occupation  about  town,  so  I  decided 
to  go  "docking,”  just  as  I  might  go  window  shop- 
ping‘®®  elsewhere. 

The  "glory  and  beauty  of  the  day”  was  just  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  gleaming  red  sea  when  1  arrived  at  the'"® 
.Shark  Docks,  where  I  found  an  establishment  which 
deals  in  shark  skins.  This  predatory  fish  is  caught 
for  its  hide,  which  is'*®  removed,  salted,  and  sold  to 
firms  which  tan  the  leather  for  use  in  making  ladies’ 
shoes,  belts,  pocket-books,  novelties'®®  and  other 
products.  The  liver  oil,  fins,  and  stomach  bags  also 
have  uses. 

I  have  heard  these  vicious  fish  called  “sea'*® 
wolves”  or  “tigers  of  the  deep,”  because  each  year 
careless  bathers  (who  venture  beyond  shark  fences) 
and  unfortunate*®®  people  cast  into  the  sea  fall  vic¬ 
tims  of  these  man  caters,  but  the  term  “scavenger  of 
the  seas”  is  more  descriptive.**® 

Sharks  will  cat  anything,  from  tin  cans  and  broken 
spars  to  shell  fish  and  each  other.  Being  “hungry  as 
a  shark”**®  is  common  shore  talk  among  seamen  the 
world  over.  I  once  saw  shark  fishermen  following  a 
barge  out  from  Mobile,*®®  and  when  I  asked  our  ship 
captain  why,  he  said,  “Sharks  are  scavengers,  they 
arc  always  found  around  ports  or  docks,  where**® 
they  feed  on  refuse  that  falls  into  the  sea.  That  is  a 
garbage  boat.”  I  did  not  fully  understand,  so  he*®® 
continued  knowingly.  “Sharks  follow  the  garbage, 
the  fishermen  do  likewise,  to  harpoon  the  fish.” 

I  examined  the**®  derrick  and  tackling  of  a  shark 
fishing  boat  which  was  tied  at  the  quay.  Then  I 
fired  so  many  questions  at  a  boatman**®  that  he 
became  wary  and  asked  my  business.  Thinking  that 
he  might  look  me  up  in  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  I  in¬ 
formed**®  him  that  I  had  no  business.  “I  am  a 
wandering  Hoosier  schoolmaster,”  1  said,  as  I  watched 
his  expression. 


He**®  smiled  and  replied,  “Then  you  should  know 
about  sharks.” 

“Tell  me  how  you  catch  them,”  I  implored,  and 
he  obliged. 

“We  use  heavy*®®  nets  which  entangle  the  fins 
and  gills,  leaving  the  fish  quite  wound  up  in  the 
meshes.  We  haul  him  in  near  the  boat  until**®  we 
can  grab-hook  his  tail.  This  is  tied  with  a  strong 
rope,  which  is  attached  to  a  hoist.  We  crank  a  wind¬ 
lass  and  soon**"  Mr.  Shark  is  hanging  taii-u(> — help¬ 
less  as  any  fish  out  of  water.” 

He  was  ejuite  an  intelligent  fellow,***  so  I  pressed 
him  for  more  information.  “How  do  you  skin  a 
shark'”  1  asked. 

“1  don’t — John,  the  Greek,  is  the  skinner.”  “Hey,**® 
John,”  he  called  to  a  companion. 

A  bald,  fat,  grimy  man,  about  forty,  came  forward 
and  grinned. 

“Tell  this  ‘snowdigger’*®®  how  to  skin  a  shark,” 
the  boatman  instructed. 

John  uttered  one  long  unbroken  sentence  in  a 
Grecian-English-Spanish**®  tongue,  grinned  and  went 
back  to  his  coffee.  I  understood  him  to  say,  “Cutta 
out  de  fin,  starta  de  hide,  skinna**®  de  head  tu  de 
tail,  him  very  tuf,  taka  mucha  cut,  mucha  whet, 
mucha  pull,  mucha  cus,  till  de  shark  him  hide**®  iss 
skin.” 

“Thank  you,  John,”  I  said  as  he  retreated. 

I  learned  that  the  meat  is  scraped  from  the  inner 
pelt  as  that  of  a**®  fur-bearing  animal.  All  hides 
are  treated  with  brine  (salted)  before  going  to  the 
tanner.  (596) 

(To  be  continued  in  the  next  issue) 

In  Which 

Lend  Leopard  is  Squelched 

From  "Basic  Fables,”  issued  by  Hollingsworth  & 
IVhitney  Company,  manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

The  Jungle  Junior  League  was  in  a  panic  all 
because  of  Lena  Leopard.  She  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  discontent*®  at  the  beginning  of  the  Opera  season 
by  boasting  of  her  beauty.  “One  really  isn’t  in  style 
without*®  a  spotted  coat,”  she  said.  “Spots,  you  know, 
are  the  dernier  cri  this  year.” 

From  then  on  things  grew  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  girls*®  spent  their  time  and  their  husbands* 
money  on  bleaches  and  dyes  and  mineral  baths  in  a 
frantic  though  vain  pursuit  of*®  spots.  It  looked  very 
much  as  if  the  Junior  League  Charity  Bazaar,  the 
Dinner  Dance  and  the  Spring  Play  for  Children'®® 
would  be  dismal  failures  until  Mrs.  Reynard  Fox, 
popular  young  matron,  put  Lena  in  her  place. 
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At  an’*®  im|x>rtant  Gniimittcc  meeting,  as  Lena 
was  strutting  before  tlie  envious  \<»ung  ladies,  Mrs. 
l  ox  raised  her  lorgnette'*®  and  said  eaustkally,  "Siiots 
are  all  very  well  if  you  like  them,  but  we  all  know 
it  is  better  to  have  a"‘®  versatile  mind  than  a  varie¬ 
gated  body.” 

Thereafter,  the  reign  of  envy  ended;  the  girls  re¬ 
gained  their’'*®  self-esteem,  and  Ixna  moverl  to  an¬ 
other  town. 

Heaut\  is  only  skin  deep.  (1*^3) 

Wise  Words 

An  able  man  shows  his  spirit  by  gentle  words  ami 
resolute  actions. — Chesterfield  (1*5) 

Ihe  best  teacher  one  can  have  is  necessity. — I-J 
Kune  (lU) 

Ihe  most  difticult  thing  in  litc  is  to  know  your¬ 
self.— TAu/er  (10) 

•  •  • 

Time  does  not  become  sacred  to  us  until  we  have 
lived  it,  until  it  has  passed  over  us,  and  taken  with 
it*®  a  part  of  ourselves. — fohn  Burroughs  (26) 

The  future  of  the  race  is  bound  up  in  the  use  we 
make  of  our  leisure. — Ignore  /•'.  Loree  (16) 

He  had  only  one  vanity:  he  thought  he  could  give 
advice  better  than  anv  other  jierson. — Mar^  Twain 
(19) 

Character  is  the  foumlation  of  all  worth-while  suc¬ 
cess. — John  Hays  Hammond  (13) 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  average  man 
could,  with  no  injury  to  his  health,  increase  his  effi¬ 
ciency*®  50  jier  cent. — Walter  Dill  Scott  (26) 

books  are  the  only  men  that  siK-ak  aloud  for  fu¬ 
ture  times  to  hear. — Klizaheth  Barrett  Browning  (17) 

Practice  Drills  on  the  Brief 
Forms — Chapters  VII-IX 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  19 

Dear  Captain  Adams:  There  has  been  a  sudden 
increase  in  the  number  of  calls  for  extension  work 
as  shown  in  the*®  academy  bulletin.  We  estimate 
that  if  this  is  to  continue  it  will  be  neces.sary  to 
broaden*®  some  courses  and  condense  others  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  sufficient  files  for  all  work. 

It  is  our  intention*®  to  retain  all  the  work  we  can. 
Mr.  Dean  will  present  a  written  outline  of  our  plans 
at  the  dinner  tonight.*®  He  will  attempt  to  show  the 
audience  the  danger  of  reducing  the  number  of 
courses  given.  Our  work  is’®®  now  as  good  as  is 
attainable  and  we  wish  you  to  see  the  wisdom  of 


maintaining  every  subject,  though’*®  we  can  reduce 
the  number  of  items  in  some  courses. 

'1  here  is  some  tendency  to  do  this  for  all  courses 
given.’*®  Yours  truly,  (143) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  20 

Dear  Mr.  March:  The  chairman  has  called  a  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  first  period  texlay.  He  is  on  the  alert  to 
find*®  an  exi>ert  on  farm  gardening. 

His  brother  went  to  the  southern  corner  of  the 
state  to  learn  about  certain  research*®  analyses  made 
there.  Several  western  concerns  have  gathered  a 
large  supply  of  surplus  data,  which  they"®  will  turn 
over  to  the  farmers  here  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.  He  did  not  learn  all  the  terms  of  the  deal.*® 
.\  nuHlern  survey  of  this  tyj)e  would  be  worth  much 
to  us.  .\  third  standard  reliable  survey  is  to  be 
made’®®  here  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough. 

When  you  give  the  written  copy  of  your  report 
to  Mr.  Shephard'*®  of  the  Orchard  committee,  re¬ 
serve  for  .\lbert  Richanls  the  section  dealing  with 
bli/./.ard  hazards.  He  will  turn  it’*®  over  to  Myrtle, 
who  will  make  copies  for  all  standing  committees. 
Mr.  .Ainsworth  will  want  the  board  to  adjourn’*®  as 
s<H)n  as  the  above  matters  are  approved.  Cordially 
yours,  (171) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  21 

Dear  Mr.  Adams:  Several  weeks  ago,  in  speaking 
to  Mr.  Farmer,  I  told  him  to  write  to  you  at  an 
early*®  date  about  the  furniture  and  baggage.  In  a 
few  days  I  hoix;  to  hear  that  everything  is  ready 
for*®  storage  so  that  we  may  go  for  a  few  days’  vaca¬ 
tion.  We  exjxcted  a  reply  from  you  a  week  or  two 
ago;*®  but  we  did  not  know  until  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  he  had  not  written  to  you.  We  are  sorry  about*® 
this  delay.  We  thought  the  order  was  shipped  sev¬ 
eral  days  ago.  1  am  sure  that  we  shall  receive  an 
early  reply’®®  from  you  telling  us  as  near  as  possible 
the  date  of  your  last  letter. 

Do  you  want  another  order  like’*®  the  one  sent 
you  a  few  months  ago-  I  want  to  fill  the  order 
promptly  and  exactly  as  you  say.  It  will  take’*®  but 
a  few  minutes  to  do  this;  and  I  shall  be  sure  that 
such  an  error  is  not  made  again.  1  hojse  to  hear  of’*® 
any  help  we  can  give  to  correct  this  error.  CYirdially 
yours.  (171) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  22 

Dear  Mr.  West:  The  cost  of  the  last  adjustment 
was  so  great  that  the  president  will  deduct  at  least 
a  part  of*®  it  from  our  next  check  to  Mr.  Post.  If 
he  persists  in  requesting  the  largest  adjustments  for 
the  smallest  defects,*®  we  shall  not  be  content  until 
we  learn  the  exact  reason  for  each  request. 

We  detest  to  have  anyone*®  act  as  he  has  in  the 
past  and  we  shall  insist  on  his  giving  exactly  the 
same  report  as  other  residents*®  of  that  county  give. 
It  is  evident  that  his  present  conduct  will  hinder  the 
sale  of  our  patent  products’®®  there,  though  the 
extent  of  such  lost  business  cannot  be  definitely 
estimated. 
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Plcast-  protest  to  tlie  president’ ""  an<I  ask  hini  to 
act  at  tlic  earliest  time  possible.  'I'he  matter  will  then 
rest  with  him.  He  should  enact  a”**  strict  rule  like 
the  one  he  has  used  in  the  past  before  he  leaves 
for  the  Coast.  Yours  truly,  (155) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  23 

Dear  Mr.  Myers:  The  publisher  has  kindly  agreed 
to  submit  the  ap{X)intmcnts  to  the  sub-editor.  Your*® 
representative  will  now  have  only  the  obligation  of 
preparing  the  bookkeeping  report  because  the*®  ad¬ 
dressee  has  an  agreement  with  the  purchaser  that  he 
is  to  do  the  work  regardless  of  the  alternative*® 
submitted  by  the  correspondent. 

If  it  is  agreeable  with  you,  we  shall  likely  send 
the  b<K)klet®“  containing  the  sub-etlitor’s  appointments 
to  your  publisher  because  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
have  him  publish’®®  it  in  his  daily  newspajK-r.  It  is 
now  hopeless  to  expect  a  longer  list  of  sub-agents 
to  be’*®  considered  for  these  apjiointments,  because 
the  sub-editor  is  desirous  of  immediate  action.  The’*® 
educational  director  will  have  an  explanation  about 
why  a  considerably  longer  list  was  not’®®  submitted. 
Very  cordially  yours,  (166) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  24 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  You  ought  to  be  here  in  a  week 
or  two  in  order  to  see  what  is  placed  on  the  market. 
Mr.*®  Cotton  will  go  home  in  a  day  or  two  in  order 
to  prepare  his  wheat  for  delivery  so  I  should  like 
to*®  have  you  see  what  you  can  find  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  market  changes.  Kindly  let  us  know  if 
some  of  those*®  men  will  want  any  wheat.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  Cotton  will  be  glad  to  see  them. 

In  reply  to*®  your  other  request,  you  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  one  of  the  best  catalogs  on  the  subject  within  a 
week  or  two,  as’®®  we  sent  it  yesterday.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  for  one  of  our  men  to  make  the  trip 
for  at  least  a  day  or’*®  two.  We  hope  the  catalog 
will  supply  enough  information  in  reference  to  the 
matter  for  the  time  being.’*®  However,  1  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  you 
will  need  more’*®  information  on  the  subject.  1 
should  like  to  know  when  you  will  need  Mr.  Cotton 
again.  Yours  truly,  (178) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  25 

Gentlemen:  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  freight 
workers  will  decide  to  strike  if  we  refuse  to  arrive 
at  some*®  agreement  with  them.  We  suggest  that 
you  invite  a  crowd  of  the  operators  to  a  private  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  south*®  hall  and  proceed  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  concerning  the  financial  policy  of  the 
association.*® 

In  regard  to  engaging  space  to  provide  for  maga¬ 
zine  advertising,  repeat  the  plan  of  last  year.  Though*® 
the  plan  may  seem  poor  and  a  bit  peculiar,  yet  it  is 
original  and  the  trade  reads  our  ads  when  pre¬ 
sented’®®  in  this  manner. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  any  confusion,  as  our  policy 


became  well  known  long  ago  and’*”  we  have  shown 
that  from  it  we  derive  much  profit.  We  are  proud 
of  the  grade  of  advertising  we  have  done,  though 
we’*®  do  not  claim  all  the  glory.  We  stood  by  this 
policy  during  the  financial  stress  and  we  are  loud 
in  our  claim’*®  that  it  will  help  cure  our  present  con¬ 
dition.  Yours  truly,  (170) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  26 

Dear  Madam:  Your  corporation  has  asked  this 
association  to  cancel  its  title  to  the  separate  block*® 
of  territory  near  Journal  Square.  It  is  essential  that 
we  know  why  you  assume  this  attitude,  and  try  to** 
dictate  to  us.  We  shall  appreciate  having  you  indicate 
why  you  assume  that  attitude  on  this  and*®  numerous 
similar  occasions. 

Though  your  rights  may  be  absolute,  we  cannot 
see  how  you  will  benefit  nor  what*®  you  can  hope  to 
accomplish.  Some  of  our  local  group  were  absent, 
but  the  others  specified  that  you  must  render’®®  a 
decision  in  regard  to  such  important  matters  as  this. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  we  could  know  what  to 
exjiect’*®  under  all  ordinary  conditions.  If  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  these  are  to  be  frequent,  our  workers  will 
lose’*®  their  enthusiasm  and  the  social  work  of  the 
past  will  be  a  total  loss.  Yours  truly,  (156) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  27 

Dear  John:  Please  send  the  following  items  at 
once  by  express:  1  barrel  of  flour,  3  gallons  of  syrup, 
5*®  bushels  of  jxitatoes,  15  pounds  of  sugar,  40  feet 
of  cotton  rope,  500  cans  of  fruit,  5  sacks  of*®  flour 
at  $4.50  per  cwt.,  and  enough  fly  paper  to  catch  a 
million  flies.  That  will*®  probably  be  about  200  sheets 
of  paper. 

We  expect  your  usual  trade  discount  of  10  per 
cent;  upon*®  delivery  we  will  remit  $47.50  in  cash, 
and  our  note  at  6  per  cent’®®  per  annum  for  the  bal¬ 
ance.  If  the  sales  tax  is  more  than  50  cents,  we  shall 
expect  you  to  pay  that  for  us. 

Enclosed’*®  is  our  check  for  $200.00  in  payment  of 
our  invoice  due  March  16.  Sincerely  yours,  (138) 

This  material  was  prepared  by  Earl  Clevenger. 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  Lawton  High  School, 
Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

Tallies  Used  for  Money 
700  Years  A30 

(Key  to  March  “Talent  Teaser”) 

Four  wooden  tallies  have  been  found  that  were 
used  in  England  in  the  13th  century.  They  were 
used  as  records  of,*®  and  receipts  for  money,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  payment  of  taxes  or  fines  paid  into 
the  Exchequer. 

The  tallies*®  were  made  of  willow,  slightly  tapered 
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THERE’S  ONLY  ONE  UP-TO-DATE 
CARBON  PAPER 


The  Old  Way 

Do  you  remember  the  good  old  days 
when  you  used  old-fashioned  carbon 
paper?  You  never  knew  exactly  when 
you  w  ere  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. The 
letters  you  typed  were  forever  coining 
out  just  wrong.  The  signature  had  to  be 
crow  ded  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page, 
or  perched  awkwardly  at  the  top  of  the 
second.  Sometimes  the  letters  were  so 
bad  you  had  to  retype  them.  You  were 
forever  getting  your  hands  smudged, 
too,  from  the  back  of  the  carbon  paper. 
And  it  seemed  to  take  forever  to  re¬ 
move  the  carbon  paper,  sheet  by  sheet. 
In  those  days,  though,  we  took  all  those 
things  for  granted,  because  we  didn’t 
know  about  anything  better. 


The  Micrometric  Way 

What  a  relief!  With  the  scale  actually 
a  part  of  each  sheet  of  Micrometric 
Carhon  Paper, you  always  know  exactly 
w  here  you  are  on  the  page.  That  makes 
it  easier  to  space  your  letters  neatly.  Of 
course,  this  saves  loads  of  time.  You 
will  not  need  to  retype  them.  What  a 
relief,  too,  to  have  the  white  scale  with 
which  to  remove  the  carbon  paper! 
One  pull  and  the  whole  job  is  done. 
The  carbon  paper  slips  out  quickly, 
easily .  No  more  smudged  fingers,  either. 
Once  you  have  become  accustomed  to 
Micrometric  Carbon  Paper,  you  will 
never  return  to  the  old-fashioned  kind 
any  more  than  you  would  return  to  the 
horse  and  buggy. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Be  sure  to  send  for  Dictation  Facts 
No.  4.  Most  useful  in  your  work.  Give 
your  name,  address,  name  of  school 
and  your  position.  Forward  requests 
to  F.  S.  Webster  Company,  17  Amherst 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WEBSTER’S 

mknme^ 

CARBON  PAPERS 

When  buying  Webster  products  please 


NOTE  TO 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS 

We  have  arranged  for  distribution  of 
Micrometric  Carbon  Packs  for  school 
supply  departments  through  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  Use  the  Coupon 
for  ordering. ' 

r  -----  -  —  - - - - .... 

I  GrECC  Pl'BLISBINC  COMPANY  I 

•  Neu-  York,  Itoatun,  Chicago,  Stin  Francisco  I 

I  Plp«»e  Apnd  me _ parLs  of  Micrometric  Carbon  ! 

I  Paper  for  achool  uae  at  7  U  ceota  per  pack  plua  poataee.  , 
I  Addreaa  bill  to  l 

I  , 

I  Name _ ' 

I  , 

I  School. _ , 

I  I 

'  Street _ i 

I  , 

I  City - - _^iate _  ' 
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and  notched  according  to  the  number  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  involved  in®®  the  payment. 
After  the  notching,  the  sticks  were  split  in  two,  one- 
half  going  to  the  debtor  and  the  other  half  to®® 
the  creditor.  Proof  of  payment  was  made  by  match¬ 
ing  the  two  pieces. 

This  system  continued  to  be  a  recognized’®®  form 
of  record  of  receipt  for  payments  into  the  royal 
treasury  until  1826,  upon’*®  the  death  of  the  last  of 
the  chamberlains.  (127) 

The  Red  Roses  of  Tonia 

From  "Waifs  and  Sfrays" 

By  O.  HENRY 

(Copyright,  1905,  by  Doublrday,  Doran  &•  Co.,  Inc.) 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  permission  of  the 
publishers 

(Concluded  from  the  March  issue) 

Ai  a  little  past  midnight  the  riders  loped  into  Lone 
Kim.  The  half  hundred  houses  of  the  big  village 
were*®  dark.  On  its  only  street  the  big  wooden  store 
stood  barred  and  shuttered. 

In  a  few  moments  the  horses  were  fastened  and*® 
Pearson  was  pounding  cheerfully  on  the  door  of  old 
Sutton,  the  storekeeper. 

The  barrel  of  a  Winchester  came  through"®  a 
cranny  of  a  solid  window  shutter,  followed  by  a 
short  inquiry. 

"Wells  Pearson,  of  the  Mucho  Calor,*®  and  Bur¬ 
rows,  of  Green  V'alley,”  was  the  response.  “We  want 
to  buy  some  goods  in  the  store.  Sorry  to  wake  you 
up,  but  we’®®  must  have  ’em.  Come  on  out.  Uncle 
Tommy,  and  get  a  move  on  you.” 

Uncle  Tommy  was  slow,  but  at  length  they  got 
him’*®  behind  his  counter  with  a  kerosene  lamp  lit, 
and  told  him  of  their  dire  need. 

“Easter  hats?”  said  Uncle  Tommy.’*®  sleepily. 
“VV'hy,  yes,  I  believe  I  have  got  just  a  couple  left.  1 
only  ordered  a  dozen  this  spring.  I’ll  show  ’em’®®  to 
you.” 

Now,  Uncle  Tommy  was  a  merchant,  half 
asleep  or  awake.  In  dusty  pasteboard  boxes  under 
the  counter’*®  he  had  two  left-over  spring  hats.  But, 
alas!  for  his  commercial  probity  on  that  early  Satur¬ 
day  morning*®® — they  were  hats  of  two  springs  ago, 
and  a  woman’s  eye  would  have  detected  the  fraud 
at  half  a  glance.  But  to  the**®  unintelligent  gaze  of 
the  cowpuncher  and  the  sheepman  they  seemed  fresh 
from  the  mint  of  contemporaneous**®  .April. 

The  hats  were  of  a  variety  once  known  as  “cart¬ 
wheels.”  They  were  of  stiff  stratv,  colored  red,  and 
flat  brimmed.  Both**®  were  exactly  alike,  and 
trimmed  lavishly  around  their  crowns  with  full 
blown,  immaculate,  artificial  white  roses.**® 

“That  all  you  got.  Uncle  Tommy?”  said  Pearson. 
“All  right.  Not  much  choice  here.  Burr.  Take  your 
pick.” 

“They’re  the  latest  styles,”  lied*®®  Uncle  Tommy. 
“You’d  sec  ’em  on  Fifth  Avenue,  if  you  was  in  New 
York.” 


Uncle  Tommy  wrapped  and  tied  each  hat  in**® 
two  yards  of  dark  calico  for  a  protection.  One  Bur¬ 
rows  tied  carefully  to  his  calfskin  saddle-thongs;  and 
the®*®  other  became  part  of  Road  Runner’s  burden. 
They  shouted  thanks  and  farewells  to  Uncle  Tommy, 
and  cantered  back  into**®  the  night  on  the  home 
stretch. 

The  horsemen  jockeyed  with  all  their  skill.  They 
rode  more  slowly  on  their  way  back.  The  few 
wortls®*®  they  spoke  were  not  unfriendly.  Burrows 
had  a  Winchester  under  his  left  leg  slung  over  his 
saddle  horn.  Pearson  had*®®  a  six-shooter  belted 
around  him.  Thus  men  rode  in  the  Frio  country. 

*  «  • 

At  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  they**®  rode  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  and  saw  the  Espinosa  Ranch,  a 
white  spot  under  a  dark  patch  of  live-oaks,  five 
miles**®  away. 

The  sight  roused  Pearson  from  his  drooping  [xisc 
in  the  saddle.  He  knew  what  Road  Runner  could 
do.  The  sorrel  was*"®  lathered,  and  stumbling  fre¬ 
quently;  Road  Runner  was  pegging  away  like  a 
donkey  engine. 

Pearson  turned  toward  the  sheepman**®  and 
laughed.  “Goodbye,  Burr,”  he  cried,  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand.  “It’s  a  race  now.  We’re  on  the  home 
stretch.” 

He  pressed  Road  Runner*®®  with  his  knees  and 
leaned  toward  the  Espinosa.  Road  Runner  struck  into 
a  gallop,  with  tossing  head  and  snorting  nostrils,**® 
as  if  he  were  fresh  from  a  month  in  pasture. 

Pearson  rode  twenty  yeards  and  heard  the  unmis¬ 
takable  sound  of**®  a  Winchester  lever  throwing  a 
cartridge  into  the  barrel.  He  dropped  flat  along  his 
horse’s  back  before  the  crack**®  of  the  rifle  reached 
his  ears. 

It  is  possible  that  Burrows  intended  only  to  disable 
the  horse — he  was**®  a  good  enough  shot  to  do  that 
without  endangering  his  rider.  But  as  Pearson  stoo|>ed 
the  ball  went  through  his  shoulder*®®  and  then 
through  Road  Runner’s  neck.  The  horse  fell  and  the 
cowman  pitched  over  his  head  into  the  hard  road, 
and  neither**®  of  them  tried  to  move. 

Burrows  rode  on  without  stopping. 

#  •  * 

In  two  hours  Pearson  opened  his  eyes  and  took 
inventory.**®  He  managed  to  get  to  his  feet  and 
staggered  back  to  where  Road  Runner  was  lying. 

Road  Runner  was  lying  there,  but**®  he  appeared 
to  be  comfortable.  Pearson  examined  him  and  found 
that  the  bullet  had  “creased”  him.  He  had  been 
knocked**®  out  temporarily,  but  not  seriously  hurt. 
But  he  was  tired,  and  he  lay  there  on  Miss  Tonia’s 
hat  and  ate*®®  leaves  from  a  mesquitc  branch  that 
obligingly  hung  over  the  road. 

Pearson  made  the  horse  get  up.  The  Easter  hat, 
loosed**®  from  the  saddle-thongs,  lay  there  in  its 
calico  wrappings,  a  shapeless  thing  from  its  sojourn 
beneath  the  solid  carcass**®  of  Road  Runner.  Then 
Pearson  fainted  and  fell  headlong  upon  the  poor  hat 
again,  crumpling  it  under  his  wounded**®  shoulders. 

It  is  hard  to  kill  a  cowpuncher.  In  half  an  hour  he 
revived — ^long  enough  for  a  woman  to  have**® 
fainted  twice  and  tried  ice  cream  for  a  restorer.  He 
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uj)  carefully  and  found  Road  Runner,  who  was 
busy  with*"®  the  near-by  grass.  He  tied  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  hat  to  the  saddle  again,  and  managed  to  get 
himself  there,  too,  after^*®  many  failures. 

•  •  « 

At  noon  a  gay  and  fluttering  company  waited  in 
front  of  the  Espinosa  Ranch.  Thc*‘®  Rogers  girls 
were  there  in  their  new  buckbnjard,  and  the  Anchor-O 
outfit,  and  the  Green  V^alley  folks — mostly  women. 
And**®  each  and  every  one  wore  her  new  Easter  hat, 
even  upon  the  lonely  prairies,  for  they  greatly  de¬ 
sired  to*"®  shine  forth  and  do  honor  to  the  coming 
festival. 

At  the  gate  stood  Tonia,  with  undisguised  tears 
u|xm  her  cheeks.*"®  In  her  hand  she  held  Burrows’ 
I^ne  Elm  hat,  and  it  was  at  its  white  roses,  hated  by 
her,  that  she  wept.  For  her  friends"*®  were  telling 
her,  with  the  ecstatic  joy  of  true  friends,  that  cart¬ 
wheels  could  not  be  worn,  being  three  seasons  passerl 
into**®  oblivion. 

“Put  on  your  old  hat  ami  come,  Tonia,”  they 
urged, 

“For  Easter  Sunday?”  she  answered.  “I’ll  die 
first.”  And  wept®"®  again. 

The  hats  of  the  fortunate  ones  were  curved  and 
twisted  into  the  style  of  spring’s  latest  prixrlamation. 

.\**"  strange  being  roele  out  of  the  brush  among 
them,  and  there  sat  his  horse  languidly.  He  was 
stained  and  disfigured  with  the’®""  green  of  the 
grass  and  the  limestone  of  rocky  roads. 

“Hallo,  Pearson,”  said  Daddy  Weaver.  “DM>k  like 
you’ve  been  breaking  a’®*®  mustang.  What’s  that 
you’ve  got  tied  to  your  saddle — i  pig  in  a  jioke?” 

“Oh,  come  on,  Tonia,  if  you’re  going,”  said  Bet¬ 
ty’®*®  Rogers.  “We  must  not  wait  any  longer.  We’ve 
saved  a  seat  in  the  buckboard  for  you.  Never  mind 
the  hat.  That  lovely’®*®  muslin  you’ve  got  on  looks 
sweet  enough  with  any  old  hat.” 

Pearson  w'as  slowly  untying  the  queer  thing  on  his 
saddle.’"*®  Tonia  looked  at  him  with  a  smlden  hoix-. 
Pearson  was  a  man  who  created  hojie.  He  got  the 
thing  loose  and  handed”®®  it  to  her.  Her  quick 
fingers  tore  at  the  strings. 

“Best  I  could  do,”  said  Pearson  slowly,  “What 
Road  Runner  and  me  done”*®  to  it  will  be  about 
all  it  needs.” 

“Oh,  oh!  it’s  just  the  right  shape,”  shrieked  Tonia, 
“,\nd  red  roses!  Wait  till  I  try  it”*®  on!” 

She  flew  to  the  glass,  and  out  again,  beaming, 
radiating,  blossomed. 

“Oh,  don’t  red  become  her?”  chanted  the  girls”*® 
in  recitative.  “Hurry  up,  Tonia!” 

Tonia  stopped  for  a  moment  by  the  side  of  Road 
Runner. 

“Thank  you,  thank  you,”*®  Wells,”  she  said,  hap- 


piK.  “It’s  just  what  I  wanted.  Won’t  you  come 
over  to  Cactus  tomorrow  and  go  to  church  with'*"® 
me?” 

“If  I  can,”  said  Pearson.  He  was  looking  curiously 
at  her  hat,  and  then  he  grinned  weakly. 

Tonia  flew  into’**®  the  buckboard  like  a  bird.  The 
vehicles  sped  away  for  Cactus. 

“What  have  you  been  doing,  Pearson?”  asked 
Daddy’**®  Weaver.  “You  ain’t  hxiking  so  well  as 
common.” 

“Me?”  said  Pearson.  “I’ve  been  painting  flowers. 
Them  roses  was  w’hitc  when  1’**"  left  Lone  Elm. 
Help  me  <lown.  Daddy  Weaver,  for  I  haven’t  got 
any  more  paint  to  spare.”  (1275) 

High  Speed  Ticker  Feels 
Pulse  of  Business 

From  Western  Union's  "Dots  and  Dashes” 

(Concluded  from  the  March  issue) 

The  operation  of  the  ticker  system,  although  there 
are  thousands  of  complicated  machines,  and  electri¬ 
cal*'"  mechanisms  all  playing  their  part,  is  so  rapid 
that  people  across  the  nation  have  been  known  to 
see  a*®  quotation  of  a  deal  made  that  minute,  wire 
an  ortler  for  a  sale  or  j>urchase  of  sUKk  to  be  made 
on  the  floor,*®  and  get  back  a  confirmation  of  the 
deal  before  the  second  minute  has  elai)sed.  Thus 
three  messages  would  travel*'"  over  3,000  miles  each 
within  two  minutes.  One  of  the  things  which  makes 
this  great  speed  possible  is  the  “high’®®  speed”  ticker 
system  installed  in  1930.  .\t  heavy  cost,  the  old  tick¬ 
ers,  with  a  maximum  speed’*"  of  300  characters  per 
minute,  were  replaced  with  more  efficient  machines 
which  can  transmit  as  many  as’*®  500  characters  per 
minute,  an<l  therefore  keep  pace  with  nearly  double 
the  former  volume  of  trading. 

Of’*®  course  not  all  of  that  tremendous  speed  is  re¬ 
quired  when  the  market  is  at  the  rate  of  only  one 
or  two  million'*'"  shares,  but  it  is  there  ready  at  a 
moment’s  notice  whenever  the  bulls  or  bears  start  on 
a  rampage.  During  the*®®  four  months  of  1933  be¬ 
ginning  in  April,  the  machines  were  called  upon  to 
report  sales  of**®  more  than  a  million  shares  in  a 
single  hour  on  some  days — they  were  printing  more 
quotations  than  the  old  tickers  were**®  in  1929.  Many 
small  cities  in  the  mid-West  and  West  that  never  had 
ticker  service  before**®  have  had  tickers  installed  this 
past  year,  but  there  is  still  far  to  go  before  the  1929 
total**'"  of  tickers  in  use  can  be  equaled. 


The  Southern  New  England 
Teachers’  Agency 

An  tgency  that  coven  the  entire  country. 

Our  reeonimendation  —  your  latlifutlon. 
Corretrandence  lollclted  from  school  offldalt  ti  well 
aa  well -quailed  teachara. 

IS3  Ana  Street  42  Gerard  Street 

Hartfard,  Cena.  Maaehaater.  Cena. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

Demand  is  always  good. 
Permanent  registration.  Ours 
is  an  Agency  of  Service. 

PERSONAL  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

Clinton,  Illinois 
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It  is  diilicult  for  anyone  not  in  the  business  or 
financial^^°  world  to  comprehend  the  part  tickers  play 
in  the  world’s  work;  how  they  relieve  minds  of  doubt 
and  fear  and  provide  the  basis*^®  of  markst  price 
ujion  which  men  can  deal.  The  price  of  our  food, 
clothing,  and  all  we  have  is  controlled  to  a®*"  conskl- 
erable  extent  by  the  figures  which  appear  on  the 
tafK's  of  the  various  ticker  systems,  and  the®"®  tele¬ 
grams  aiul  cablegrams  which  fly  back  and  forth  buy¬ 
ing  anti  selling  the  sttK'ks  and  commodities  quoted. 

I'he  price  of®"®  your  next  pair  of  shoes,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  influenced  by  the  price  of  hide  quoted  on 
the  ticker  system  of  the*®®  Commodity  Exchange  of 
New  York,  where  the  hide,  metal,  rubber,  and  silk 
exchanges  are  grouped  on  one  fltK)r,  in*®®  various 
trading  rings.  When  a  sale  is  made,  a  slip  is  sent 
over  a  fast  belt  conveyor  from  that  {>ost  to  the**® 
transmitter,  where  the  quotation  is  flashed  t)ver  the 
ticker  system  oi>erated  for  the  Qimmotlity  Ex¬ 
change.*’’®  Thus  Western  Union  plays  a  part  in  our 
lives  that  many  jveople  never  realize.  (475) 

(The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  appears  here  in  italics.  All  other 
uords  can  he  read  by  any  student  who  has  completed 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.) 


April  O.  G.  A.  Test 

.^rt — I  thought — is  that  which,  heard,  read,  or 
l(K)ketl  on,  while  priKlucing  no  immediate  impulse, 
warms  the  heart  with  its  beauty.®®  Nor  can  1  think  of 
.inv  means  of  tiefining  what  is  greater  art  unless  it 
be  a  jH-rfect  human  being.*®  But  since  we  shall  not 
sec,  or  know  if  we  do  see,  that  divine  creature,  let 
me  try  to  make  plain  what  is  to  me*®  the  exact  quality 
that  gives  Art  the  jxiwer  to  excite  this  vibration  called 
emotion.  It  has  been  called  beauty!®®  a  word  now  too 
narrow,  now  too  wide — a  word,  in  fact,  too  glib  to 
know  what  it  means,  often  misleading  us  into’®®  slab¬ 
bing  what  would  on  its  own  plane  be  .\R  r.  (107) — 
lohn  Galsworthy  in  "Candelabra” 


Actual  Business  Letters 

Prom  the  winning  sets  submitted  in  the  last  Gregg 
Sews  Letter  Contest  by  Cora  Jean  lioivard.  Spokane, 
Washington;  and  Alice  Kiember,  Central  Village, 
Massachusetts. 

(ientlemcn: 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  agreement  for 
marketing  of  cantaloupes,  tomatoes,  sweet®®  corn, 
and  jveppers.  You  will  note  the  space  is  left  blank 
for  the  marketing  agencies.  These  agencies  will  be 
determined*®  by  the  committee,  also  the  charges. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  sec  most  of  the  growers 
so  as  to®®  have  a  good  report  for  the  committee  meet¬ 
ing  this  Saturday  evening  at  Opportunity  Hall.  Please 
advise®®  them  of  the  meeting  Monday  evening  and 
urge  them  to  be  present  whether  they  sign  or  do  not 
sign.  Very’®®  truly  yours,  (102) 


Mr.  John  Nolan 
16  Shore  Avenue 
Taunton,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Mr.  Nolan: 

Potatoes  have  over®®  a  period  of  years  been  one  of 
our  best  cash  crops  in  Bristol  County.  While  they 
will  probably  not  be  as*®  profitable  this  year  as  they 
were  last  they  will  still  continue  to  be  one  of  our 
most  satisfactory  crops  to"®  grow.  Nearly  everyone 
eats  fxjtatoes. 

We  have  arranged  for  two  meetings  which  will  be 
of  interest  to*®  every  potato  grower. 

Thursday,  April  8,  at  7:30  P.M. 

Bristol  County  Agricultural'®®  SchcKil 

Friday,  April  9,  at  7:30  P.M. 

'I'own  Hall,  Dartmouth 

Dr.  O.  C.  Bruns,  of  the  Massachusetts’®®  State  C.ol- 
lege,  will  tell  us  how  to  reduce  the  losses  from  <lis- 
ease.  Prof.  R.  W.  Hinckly  will  tell  us’*®  alxvut  the 
methods  used  by  our  most  successful  growers.  Mr. 
Roy  E.  Bell  will  tell  us  how  to  cut  the  costs. 

lf’“®  you  want  to  increase  your  jxitato  profits,  you 
can’t  afford  to  miss  these  meetings. 

Very  truly  yours,  (178) 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wilson 
Main  Road 

Dartmouth,  Massachusetts 
Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  16th,  vve‘®  arc 
pleased  to  inform  you  that  the  tester  was  shipfied  tf» 
our  factory  to  lie  put  in  first-class  comlition  and 
was*”  ship|H‘tl  from  there  to  you  on  March  30. 

You  probably  will  have  received  the  tester  by  the 
time  this  letter  reaches"®  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (64) 


Funny  Stories 

Irish  Wit  vs.  English  Humor 

An  I'nglishman  and  an  Irishman,  riding  together, 
passed  a  gallows. 

‘‘Where  wouhl  you  be,”  asked  the  Englishman, 
“if®®  the  gallows  had  its  duc.^’’ 

“Riding  alone,  1  guess,”  said  the  Irishman.  (32) 

His  First  Day 

The  visitor  called  at  the  village  library.  “May  1 
have  the  ‘Letters  of  Charles  Lamb’.?”  he  inquired. 

“You  are  in  the®®  wrong  building,  Mr,  l.amb,” 
said  the  new  clerk  pleasantly.  “The  post  office  is  just 
across  the  street.”  (36) 

One  April  Morning 

she:  But  you  can’t  go  out  in  the  rain,  John,  dear 
— your  rubbers  leak. 

He:  Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’ve  pumps  inside  of 
’em.  (19) 
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Cold  Comfort 

Judge:  So  you  tried  to  drive  by  the  officer  after 
he  blew  his  whistle? 

Motorist:  Your  Honor,  I’m  deaf. 

Judge:  That***  may  be,  but  you’ll  get  your  hearing 
in  the  morning.  Next  case.  (30) 

Inexplicable! 

A  man  was  given  a  carpet  to  beat  and  on  bringing 
it  back  to  the  lady  of  the  house  she  reproachfully*'’ 
said,  “Those  holes  were  not  there  when  1  gave  you 
the  carpet.’’ 

“Well,  ma’am,’’  he  replied,  “if  they  weren't  there 
where  were  they?’’  (38) 

Did  She  Get  It? 

The  girl’s  shorthand  was  a  bit  under  par  but  she 
thought  of  a  way  to  even  matters.  Her  ail  in  a 
Dallas***  newspajier  said:  InexiK-rienced  lady  stenog¬ 
rapher,  eighteen  years  of  age,  desires  jxisition  with 
stuttering*®  man  who  takes  a  long  time  to  tell  it.  (d<>) 

Perfectly  Plain 

I’eacher:  Edward,  why  do  duck  and  geese  fly  north 
in  the  springtime? 

Edward:  Because  it  is  too  far  for  them  to  walk. 
(19) 


Gold  Medal  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  6.^5) 

.Mrs.  Lucille  G.  Loll,  High  School,  Blairstown,  New 
Jersey 

Minnie  P.  Maki,  Suomi  College,  Hancock,  Michigan 
(dara  E.  Meintire,  High  School,  Agawam,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Agnes  1.  Moberg,  Senior  High  School,  Concord,  New 
Hampshire 

Grace  Petz,  Senior  High  School,  Arkansas  City, 
Kansas 

Lucile  Pixley,  University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermil¬ 
lion,  South  Dakota 

Wilma  Rickenbacher,  High  School,  Spcncerville,  Ohio 
Helena  Rowan,  Dunsmore  Business  College,  Staun¬ 
ton,  Virginia 

Mary  Ellen  Schroedcr,  East  High  School,  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin 

Sr.  Clare  Gertrude,  St.  Joseph’s  .\cademy,  MeSher- 
rystown,  Pennsylvania 

Sr.  Clotilda  Marie  Gohman,  O.S.F.,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  High  School,  St.  Bernard,  Ohio 
Sr.  Mary  of  St.  Martina,  Mt.  St.  Florence  Business 
School,  Peekskill,  New  York 
Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Starnes,  American  Business  Institute, 
Houston,  Texas 

Yvonne  D.  Tcrrien,  Tourtellotte  Memorial  High 
School,  North  Grosvenordale,  Connecticut 
Inez  Weldon,  Opportunity  School,  Adanta,  Georgia 
Rachel  Williams,  High  School,  Ault,  Colorado 
Adelaide  E.  White,  High  School,  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York 


Summer  School  Directory 

(Continued  from  page  671) 

Kentucky 

Bowl, INI.  CiRthN  CoLI.tCt  OF  CoMMFRCF.,  Bowling 
(Jreen.  June  10  to  .\ugust  17.  J.  .Murray  Hill, 
Director. 

Eastfrn  Kentucky  State  Teachers  Coeeege,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Tw’o  terms:  June  10  to  July  12;  July  15  to 
.\ugust  16.  H.  L.  Donovan,  President. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington.  Two  terms; 
June  10  to  July  13;  July  15  to  .August  17.  Dr. 
Jesse  E.  Adams,  Director. 

Louisiana 

l.m  isiANA  State  Normae  (diEi.ECE,  Natchitoches. 

|unc  d  to  .August  3.  Dr.  1'.  .A.  Foril,  Director. 
Louisiana  State  Universiis,  Baton  Rouge.  June  10 
to  .August  K.  G.  A.  Ims,  Director. 

Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Boston.  July  1  to  August  10. 
.Atlee  L.  Percy,  Director. 

Simmons  College,  Boston.  July  1  to  .August  9.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Eldridge,  Director. 

Michigan 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Mount  Pleasant. 

June  24  to  August  2.  E.  C.  Warriner,  President. 
Cleary  College,  Ypsilanti.  June  25  to  .August  3. 

Dr.  Owen  J.  Cleary,  Director, 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit.  June  24  to  .August 
5.  Rev.  Paul  1).  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Director. 

University  of  .Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  June  24  to 
August  16.  Louis  Hopkins,  Director. 

Western  State  Teachfrs  College,  Kalamazinj. 
July  1  to  .August  9.  D.  B.  Waldo.  President. 

Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis.  Two  terms: 
June  17  to  July  27;  July  27  to  August  31.  T.  A.  H. 
Teeter,  Director  of  Summer  Session. 

Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi,  University.  June  5  to 
.August  2.  F.  E.  Farquear,  Director. 

Missouri 

Ceniral  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  War- 
rensburg.  June  3  to  August  8.  Dr.  E.  L.  Hendricks, 
President. 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville.  June  3  to  August  9.  Eugene  Fair, 
President. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield.  June  3  to  August  8.  J.  D.  Delp, 
Director. 

Montana 

University  of  Montana,  Missoula.  June  10  to 
August  9.  Dr.  C.  H.  Clapp,  Director. 

(To  be  continued) 
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EYESTRAIN  .  .  .  NERVESTRAIN  .  .  .  FATIGUE  ...  DOUBT 


All  of  these  factors  combine  to  cause  increasing  inefficiency  and  un¬ 
necessary'  expense  that  occurs  in  the  late  afternoon.  Typists  begin  to 
tire,  so  mistakes  begin  to  multiply. 


Shorthand  writing  in  pencil  invites  a  greater  percentage  of  error  and  causes  eyestrain 
and  nervestrain.  The  lead  in  the  pencil  wears  down.  Its  stroke  broadens.  Its  writing 
smudges  and  grows  gray.  Errors  made  in  notetaking  are  difficult  to  decipher  and 
inaccurate  transcribing  is  the  result.  All  this  tries  tempers  and  takes  more  time. 


By  replacing  the  pencil  with  HIGGINS’  ETERNAL  BLACK 
WRITING  INK  you  do  much  towards  eliminating  the  causes  and  the 
consequences  of  nervestrain  and  eyestrain.  In  striking  comparison  to 
pencil  writing  is  the  sharp  contrast  of  this  jet  black  ink  against 
white  paper,  always  uniform,  crisp,  inviting  and  permanent.  The 
time  that  is  saved,  the  accuracy  that  is  maintained  is  truly  remark¬ 
able.  Its  use  by  thousands  of  court,  legal,  and  commercial  stenograph¬ 
ers  gives  convincing  proof  of  its  superiority.  The  price?  But  10 
cents  the  standard  2-oz.  bottle.  Available  at  many  Woolworth  stores 
and  most  good  stationers’  and  druggists’. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H  1  O  G  I  X  S  ’ 

Eternal  black  Writing  Ink 


When  ordering  Higgins’  Eternal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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BUY 


TYPEWRITER  and  BOXED  PAPERS 

IN  THE  HANDY  HINGE-TOP  BOX 


This  new  and  distinctive  box  fits  neatly  into  a  desk  drawer  or  on  a  shelf  and 
assures  clean,  dustless  sheets  at  all  times.  Ask  your  Stationer  to  show  you  this  box 
and  his  complete  line  of  Eagle-A  Office  Papers.  There’s  an  Eagle-A  Paper  for  every 
office  use — ranging  from  the  finest  100%  Bag  Content  Papers  to  the  least  expensive 
Sulphite  Bonds.  Included  also  are  the  Eagle-A  Mimeographs,  Manifolds  and  Manu¬ 
script  Covers.  Each  offers  the  generous  value  for  which  Eagle-A  Papers  are  famous. 


"This  paper  enables  me  to  do  better  work  .  .  .  and  more  of  it.” 


Office  workers  should  know  good 
paper  and  have  a  voice  in  selecting 
it  since  the  quality  of  their  work 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  quality 
of  the  paper  they  use.  Eagle-A  Type¬ 
writer  and  Boxed  Papers  are  manu¬ 
factured  from  fine  ingredients  by 
skilled  paper  craftsmen.  Each  grade 
is  carefully  made  for  the  specific 
uses  it  is  intended  to  serve,  always 
with  a  generous  measure  of  value. 


TEACHERS 

Dictation  Facts  No.  10,  "How  to 
Recognize  Quality  in  Typewriter 
Papers,”  is  now  ready  for  Gregg 
Teachers.  Give  name,  address,  school 
and  position.  No  charge.  Also  two 
handy  booklets,  "Memo  Book”  and 
"Address  Book,”  will  be  sent  to  you 
on  receipt  of  three  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Incorporated  HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

When  ordering  Eagle- A  supplies  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WOODSTOCK 

offers  you  these  valuable 

TEACHING  HELPS 


GRATIS 


Teachers  everywhere  have  found  these  school  aids  in¬ 
valuable.  The  service  includes  monthly  Speed  Tests,  Progress 
Charts,  Keyboard  Charts,  and  Student  Awards  for  merit,  including 
a  stone-set  Gold  Emblem  for  excellence.  Both  teacher  and  student 
will  find  these  helps  a  real  aid  to  better,  quicker  results. 

If  you  would  like  further  information  about  these  helps  write 


ompany 

>  CHICAGO 


Woodstock  lype 

SIX  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


Branches  in  all  principal  cities  Distributors  all  over  the  World 

When  writing  Woodstocl{  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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GIVE 

YOUR  STUDENTS 
ADDING 
MACHINE 
TRAINING 


... 


the  lessons  Burroughs  offers  a  stand¬ 
ard,  low-priced  adding  machine  to  be 
used  for  the  training. 

For  free  sample  pages  of  the  course, 
together  with  information  showing 
how  easily  the  lessons  can  be  taught, 
mail  the  coupon. 


Burrou 


3' 


TEACHERS— 

Sent/ for  FREE 
sample  pages 


When  your  students  go  out  into  the 
business  world  they  discover  that 
familiarity  with  the  operation  of  an 
adding  machine  is  of  considerable 
advantage  to  them. 

For  this  reason.  Burroughs  has  com¬ 
piled  three  short,  easy  lessons  in  adding 
machine  operation,  to  be  fitted  in  with 
the  regular  typing  course.  Each  lesson 
is  simple  and  clearly  explained.  With 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Without  obligation  to  me  or  to  my  school,  please  send  me  FREE  sample  pages  of  your  course  in  adding  machine 
operation. 

Teacher _ _  School-  _ _ 

r.i'fy 

IT  hen  accepting  Burroughs’  offer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Quicks  Wats  on 
—  the  Pencil 


WHEN  the  situation  calls  for  quick  notes  ...  a  hurried  letter  .  .  . 

or  an  Important  telegram,  It's  no  time  to  risk  a  broken  pencil 
point.  Be  prepared  for  any  emergency  with  a  Venus-Velvet. 

Its  patented  "colloidal"  lead’*'  Is  stronger  than  ordinary  pencil  lead. 
It  doesn't  break  so  often  and  It's  super-smooth,  too.  That's  because 
the  Ingredients  of  Venus-Velvet  lead  have  been  pulverized  finer  than 
the  smoothest  face  powder. 

The  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet  Is  the  answer  to  a  stenographer's 
prayer — strong,  smooth-writing  colloidal  lead,  plus  a  handy  disc- 
shape  typewriter  eraser,  assure  speed  and  efficiency  to  the  nth 
degree. 

Try  one  of  these  new  No.  3555's  today  and  see  for  yourself  why  they 
carry  the  endorsement  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  .  .  .  why 
stenographers  everywhere  are  raving  about  them.  They  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  pencils — 5c. — at  all  leading  stationers'  and  office 
supply  houses. 

AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 


TEACHERS — Write  today  for  free 
copy  of  Dictation  Facts  Leaflet  No. 
13 — "The  Story  of  the  Lead  Pencil." 
It  is  an  interesting  dictation  exercise 
of  730  standard  words  for  your  classes. 


\/enus- 

Yelvet 

PENCILS 


For  Gregg  Shorthand 


When  ordering  Veniis-Velrets  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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TEACH  THEM  MIMEOGRAPHING 


II  Because  the  Mimeograph  process  is  the  most  widely  \  \  \ 
I  used  duplicating  method  in  the  business  world,  thrice  1  1 

I  armed  is  the  stenographer-typist  or  office  worker  who  is  1  \ 

I  also  a  trained  Mimeograph  operator.  Show  the  boy  or  \  \ 

I  girl  whom  you  are  preparing  for  business  the  new  road  to  1 

I  rapid  advancement.  Today's  extraordinary  problems  call  \ 

I  for  modern  ways  of  meeting  them.  Our  educational  depart-  1 
I  ment,  directed  by  educators  of  long  experience  in  classroom  \ 
work,  offers  to  business  schools  practical  assistance  in  teaching  | 
the  Mimeograph  process.  Also  you  will  want  to  see  how  easily 
and  inexpensively  the  newest  Mimeograph  duplicates  all  kinds 
of  lesson  sheets,  maps,  graphs,  bulletins,  etc.,  for  commercial  school 
work.  Even  this  largest  classroom  in  the  world  has  no  terror 
for  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  use  the  Mimeograph  process. 
Write  today  for  latest  information  to  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago. 


IVAen  inquiring  about  the  Mimeograph  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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ROYALS 

decrease  teaching  costs! 


With  TOUCH  CONTROL  on  the 
new  Easy-Writing  Royal,  Victory 
Model,  the  keys  are  instantly  and 
visibly  adjustable  to  individual 
finger  pressure.  The  result  is 
maximum  typing  comfort,  longer 
assignments  per  hour — lower  teach¬ 
ing  costs! 


•new  easy-writing  ROYAL  victory  model 


Follow  the  lead  of  U.  S.  business! 
During  1934  more  Royals  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  this  country  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Therefore,  familiarize 
your  students  now  with  the  machines 
they  will  ultimately  use.  And,  as  a 
budget  consideration  .  .  .  Royals  are 


longer  lived,  require  less  cleaning  and 
servicing.  Consult  your  nearest  Royal 
representative  concerning  the  details 
of  LOW-COST  REPLACEMENT 
PLAN  . . .  Royal  Typewriter  Company, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over. 


) 


Preview  of  a  bruise 


TO  CALIFORNIA  C 

ON  THE  LARGEST  LINERS 


Any  preview  of  a  cruise— a  Panama  Pacific 
cruise- is  a  preview  of  your  pleasure  at  its 
highest  tide.  The  iiioiiient  you  sail  there  begins 
a  life  you‘11  regret  to  relinquish  after  13 
glorious  days. 

Enjoy  Panama  Pacific  cruises  on  33.(K)0.ton 
liners-  f  irginifl,  California,  and  Pennsylvania. 
Spacious  cabins  -  all  outside.  .Magniticent  pub¬ 
lic  rooms,  deft  service,  pre-release  movies. 

You  call  at  Havana,  see  the  Panama  Canal 
hy  day,  spend  hours  ashore  at  Balboa  ami  old 
Panama.  San  Diego  (for  Mexico  I  and  Los 
Angeles.  Then  San  Francisco!  Reduced  First 
Class  fares  from  S185.  Tourist  Cabin  S120. 
Fare  and  a  half  for  round  trips. 


TWO  OUTDOOR  POOLS— 

.in  exclusive  feature.  Swim  in  one 
of  these  delightful  pools,  be  tanned 
by  a  tropic  sun,  cooled  by  refreshing 
sea  breezes! 


VIGOROUS  DECK 
SPORTS  IN  THE 
SUNSHINE  — 

Play  or  relax  con¬ 
tentedly  on  broad, 
sunlit  decks. 
You’ll  find  com¬ 
fort  in  their  vast 
size! 

A  IR  •  C  O  N  D  I  - 
TIONED  DINING 
SALONS- 

TraoMerexclusive 
feature  in  this 
service.  You’ll 
revel  in  this  su¬ 
preme  luxury  as 
you  feast  on  a 
temptingcuisine! 


CRUISE  ON  S.  S.  COLUMBIA 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  CRUISE  SHIP 


.\OM  /  America's  greatest  Cruise 
ship,  S.S’.  COLCMBIA  cruises  to 
Mexico.  5  thrilling  ports.  21  days 
of  adventure  and  romance.  From 
New  York  June  8;  from  Norfolk 
June  9.  S200  up. 

Apply  to  your  travel  agent. 

His  services  are  free. 


PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 


Asswiatod  with  American  Merchant,  llaltiniore 
Mail,  and  I’nited  Slates  Lines  to  Kuns>e ;  1‘an- 
aina  I’acllic  and  I'nite*!  States  Lines  frulses. 

Other  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


Main  Office:  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 


